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PREFACE 


Thw gukle—a handbook and not a library book— 
while niakios nc claim to be a comprahenaivo vade 
viccum Co Ibe City, much ]es» to the State of Mysore, 
ix an attempt to lead the visitor—Amerioao, European, 
Hindu or Mubammadna^to poiatA of inCct’esi readily 

reached in and from the City; an attempt to ujnvey 

somethingf of the gflamour, undefined but very real, that 
Mysoi’e has for her residents; and to open, with borrowed 
keys, a few doors into her past. 

The author is sadly conscious of the shortconiiugs of a 
work tonchine on so much history, and so many legends, 
to whose sotirces access has been limited; a work written 
at a distance from the places described, lusomuch as it 
has been written with an earnest andeRvonr to be accurate 
and just, and to make plain the way of the visitor, the 
indiilcence of readera is craved for errors and omissions. 

My hearty tbanks are dae, and hereby offered, to H,H, 
the Maharaja of Mysore, for several books and pictures 
and for gracious permission to lose the Palace Library; to 
Amiri'ul'mulk Sir Mirsa M. Ismail, 6.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., 

for many hisloriua] and epigraphtca] works; lo the 

Rev. Henry Oulliford, for the loan of several valuable 
old books on the history of Mysore and SeriT^pacam; 
to the Palace authorities in Mysore, espedally Mr. M. 
Rama Rao, B.A., Assistant Private Secretary to His 
Higbne&s, and Mr, C. Raiaochandra Rao, BA., B.L., 
Mokhleaar of the Palace Zanana Saimikha Depxrtment; 
ic the Mysore Archicological department, especially 
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Mr. Arthfltastra Vlsar^da Mdlumabopadhyaya R. Shama 
Sastri, B.A., Ph.D., and Mr. M. H. Kruhna Iyengar. M.A., 
D.Lit.. and to the Forest Department; for much help and 
for permission to i;ruote from their reports. 

Also for most kind and ready help from many citizens 
of Mysore, notably Mr. Rajaalpa Visaxada Rao Bahadur 
B. Subha Rao, Mr. K. Mylar Rao, BA.., B-L,, Mr. T- N, 
Ali Xbaa; aad to the Rev. P. W. Spencer, B.A., for 
1 ‘eading the MS and for many suggestions. 

For generous pemnssiuo to quote (zxtracts or poeinx, I 
am deeply indebted to aitd gratefully tMi\k the follovdiig 
antbors and publishers r 

The Rev. E. P.Ri«, BA., for the extracts from bis 
HUiory of KoKoyese Litc/atHre the Sevretaiy of the 
Quoi'lerly JOHrnai of the My I hie Society, Bangalore, for 
penniaaioo to quote from that journal; Mr. Hilton 
Brown, M.A., 1C.S., for the verses from Friendly 
Mouniam (from The Second Lusire. published by Mr. 
Basjl Blackwell); Mr. John Murray, for the extract from 
Sir Frands Younghusband’a IVeuders of the Himalaya x 
Lady Maconochic, for the extracts from Life in the Indian 
CiW Serviee, by Sir Evan Maconochie, K.C.I.E., C.S.T. ? 
the Editor of the Madi'os Mail, for permission to reprint 
The Lake of a Thousand Lights (p. 52), which first 
appeared ia that paper; and the Editor of the Spectator, 
for the poems by A.R.U, and Mr, A, G. PiysJonos; the 
Cbamarijcndra Technical Institute, Mysore, the Wesleyan 
Mission Press, Mysore, aad the Christian Literature 
Socisty, Madras, for the use of blocks; Messrs. Barton, 
Son & Co., Ld., Bangalore, Mesara. A. V. Varadacharlu 
& Son, Mysore, the Rev, Father J, Cochet, the Rev. 
E. S. Edwards and Mr. T. Gould, for permission to 
reproduce photographs. 



PicUu 


IX 


Of the TQBiTiy books coasiiltod, 1 wish tn make the ^Uest 
ackuowledgraeiii of indefatec^ness to the late Mr. Lewis 
Rice's GojetUer of Mys$ret bis Mysore ajid Coerg, from 
ike InscripHims, 9od Ws Rpigr&i>hia Cemaiica, and to his 
publiahera, Messw. Constabie & Co., for permisaon to 
quote from tlieia. Dii'ect quotations from these books 
(<le«3ibed by a ‘Failed B.A.' friend as ‘monumental 
mines of learning') are Indicated, but a vary great number 
of the following pages owe something to one or other of 
tliose Ijooks. Indeed, to attempt to write anything on 
Mysore withotit their aid would be almost equivalent to 
attempting to write a book in English without losing any 
word in the Oxford Dictionary. 

Oo/aeamund, 1930- 


C.E.P. 
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CHAPTER I 


MVSORE; PAST AND PRESENT 

' Tbv btate, In the eArly perfrxl, wm do ne^Ii^Ie back* 
water. ... It lus beae la latlrcat* coaoeeboa with 
Monae <A the ereatart hffvres la hlstw^^^from Cboadra* 
frnptu nad Asdka to NApokoa BooapArte oad tbe great 
lA\be of WeUlBgtOQ.''^iV)iA^ Archu^ogic^i Rcp^t, 

1019, p. 19. 

MYSORE: THE PAST 

TSB history of Mjsoro is, tip to Che end of the fourteenth 
century, merged in that of South Indie. It has heen 
described by iU hiatorians ae' an almost hopeless iumble 
of local struggles'; ^ ' a conflict Of chieftains on hiUocks *; ^ 
'wars, revolutions and conquests seem U> have followed 
each other in a successioa more etrsogely complex, rapid 
and destructive, as die events more deeply recede into the 
gloom of antiquity’;’ * a medley of Maury as, Kadambes, 
Satavabanas, Baoas and RashcraJc&tas, as pictures in a 
kaleidoscope’.* 

Through the mists and murky darkness of far distant 
ages flashes of chivalry and romance appear. The great 
oatlcaal hero, Rama, is believed to have shed radiance on 
many places within the Mysore territory by passing 
through them. The Jatinga RamSsvara bill, in the 
Cbitaldrug distnci, is one of them. Here the bird JaCSyu 

‘ 71]eR«v.H.Heras,SJ.,MJL * 8. KThbaaswamlAtyeogor, M.A. 

' Colojul WiUta. * I'be Rev. Father Tobeid, M.A. 
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is sai^ to h&ve ^eii mortally wotindod in attempting: to 

rescue Siu from i^vana.* 

RSma crossed the Kiveri at Ramanathapura, Hasaan 
dibirict, and Inter, when be returned in triumph with liis 
rescued wife, they pa^ed throngh Avini and Nandi in the 
Kolar district. Avini was supposed to be the birthplace, 
during’ Sita’s banisbment, of her twin tiona. Rama, Sita 
and Lakshmana are also said to have visited MeIkdCe 
during: their fourteen-year wanderings ; tbe chief image 
there is known still as fsSma's Loved One. 

The early history depends on literary evidence :' litera¬ 
ture' often little more than empty and extrevagant praise 
of rulers who had passed away. Of these praises the 
following are worth ouotiQg. Of a Gauga king, who lived 
about A.m 903, it is written: 'His lotus feet were per¬ 
petually scarred by the rubbing of the jewels in the rows 
of the crowns of kings, bowing for ever at his feet/ Tbe 
epitaph to King Somisvara (a.d, 1257) 'ends with praises 
to the effect that, standing on one leg, with head bowed in 
submission, be seemed to be doing penance; while his 
three wives exdted the astonishment of all the wives in 
tbe world by waving the heads he had cut oft as an 
araii (oSeriiig) around him (K.P. 9.) 

Of Leva-Raya IT, of Vijayansgar, it was said that' the 
sun was but a spark of the great fire of bis valour, and 
the Milk Ocean but a drop of tbe nectar of his fame'. 

Many of tbe inscriptions are labyrinths of genealogy, 
with only broken dues to guide us through them. 

We get glimpses of victorious chieftains who swept 

• Mot ter from Uus bill, Mr. Rice, la 1892, dissovcKd the edicts 
ct Asfka, ' tbe oldest aoUjenuc ioscriptlocs tocad ia South India. 
. . , Indeed, no older ones have come to light aoywhers in India,' 
adds Mr . Sice. 
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across Mysore. Some added portions aod siayed to rule 
here, exacting: tribute from nej^bonriog: paUgars (chief- 
tains). Others ruled it as feudatories of an empire beyond, 
and others again carved o£E districts and left the rest to 
the confused, almost interminable scuffling for terri¬ 
tory. and tbe frensied dighu of petty chiefs. 

Like rocks in a surging sea. a few facts stand out firmly. 
Though aueborities are divided as to whether Mysore is 
identical with the Mabishmali of tbc Pandava Prince 
^hadSve’s expedition, roentioned in the MakSbkSrata, it 
does seem indisputable that Mysore is the Mahisha- 
mandala to which King Asoka sent a mission, to propagate 
the faith of Gao lama Buddha, in the third century before 
Christ 

It seems equally certain that in aj>. 935 s Cbdla prince, 
Ri^-raja-Deva. ruled not only most of Mysore, but a 
reahn which included Ceylon and a large part of the 
Madras Presidency.* 

The introduction to the BpigraPhia CarnaHea (Mysore 
1, p. 1) gives the following dates for the chief of the 
inniiroerable dynasties that have struggled for the mastery 
of wbat. within shifting boundaries, was Mysore: 

Gangas . a.d. 103-1032 

ChSla* . 1007-1113 

HoyaaJas . 1117-1341 

VIJayaaagar. 33S8-1704 

Uyaers ... ... ... 1616 

Ail these dynasties, as Father Tabard pointed out, 
'daim for themselves on antiquity more hoary than the 
rest*. Tbe Mysore dynasty is traced back to Raja-Bbdpa, 
of the great GsutarDa*Gdtra* and the greater Lunar race- 


' Early NUiary oi India, by Vineaat A. Smith, p. 77. 
* QStrasfaraflyor livMga. 
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0f Mysore in meJiasva] times the history is sdll 
TTiea«i‘e, conflictiug and vnrdiaWe. AJmoat ell the 
chronicles laboriously collected by the Mysore liiw 
were callously destroyed by TipO SuliSo; and modem 
hJstoriaos have had to fall back on Ic8:eud6> on epigm- 
phical recoids—often defaced, iocomplete and fanciful— 
and on the xleudet* witness of excavations. 

There are records of a Mysore university in the twelftlt 
eencnry, and of the great King Vishnnvaidhana (1106- 
41), whose capital was somciinies Halebid, aoiuetlmes 
Talakadu, and someliiDCS 'rommr or Melkdte, we have 
any niunber of recoixls and legends. 

The pretty story of the Kajpi\t prince, Yadumya, and his 
brother, Kriahnai^ya, is told elsewhere. (See pp. 77-8.) 
He is geoetflUy spoken of as the founder of the present 
Mysore dynasty; and since he, in 1399, conquered the 
riny of twenty-three villages, Mysore has Ixen a 

separate and growing territory, ruled, until the dme Of 
Haidar All’s usurpation, by Mysore Wadiyars, who up 
to 1616 paid allegiance to the empeiors of Delhi and 


Vijayanagar. 

Of these Wadiyars one of the most distinguished was 
Rija Watliyar, who in 1610 'acquired’ Seringnpatam 
from the feeble aud dying Viceroy of Vijayanagar. and 
was virtually (though not for a few years longer, uoniin* 
idly) independent. He consolidated and greatly extended 
his douJinioDS, ond is honoured as a chivalrous and 
humane man, an enlightened and constructive state^nan. 

Twenty years after him came the gallant Kanihirava 
Narasa RSja Wadiyar, who repulsed attack after attack, 
added conquest to cooquest; eetablished a mint, main¬ 
tained a splendid court, and gave lavishly to temples. 
After him came Dodds Deva Rlja Wadiyar, followed by 





»K( CHAMAKAJKNUKA \VAI»VAK UAilAl>UK, 
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Cbitrka Dbv& Rija Wadiysr. Both theae men were 
vigorous rulers, both gain$<3 territory, and botJj built 
nvimeroiis lenks, wateiHihannels, temples end agrakaras 
round Mysore. 

Their succe^ora were, in the main, feeble men, 
dominated by deivans or delavayas, who absorbed more 
and more authority and power until, in 17Q1, Haidar Ali 
becatne from cluef minister the virtual luler of the Slate ; 
his rule was continued by his son, Tipu Sul^n, until he 
fell at the capture of Seringapatam by the British in 
1799. Tlic fivc-yesT'Old representative of Che Mysore 
House woa then installed on the throne of his ancestors. 

He was cm extremely delicate child, whose early days 
wei'e spent in abject poverty and daily fear of murder; 
poor training for the responsibilities of the great pnaition 
he was called upon to fUl. A man of amiable oualides 
and liberal views, a sportsman and a great gentleman, he 
was ill-served by his later ministers and courtiers, and 
his extreme generosity and expensive tastes brought him 
and his kingdom to such dire straits that, in 1831, a British 
Commission was appointed to admioisier the State. 

Maharaja Krishna Raja Wadiyar III died in 18Sd, and 
was succeeded by his adopted son. Sir Sri Chamrajendra 
Wadiyar X, to whom the State was restored dt the 
Rendition of 1881. His early death, in 1894, after a 
I'eign of H years, was deeply regretted. 'Of him,’ said 
Sir Rvan Maconocble, ' all agree as to his goodness, the 
charm of his personality, and his command of the affec¬ 
tions of all classes of men. His ministers were seiecteO 
with wisdom, and the reputaijcp of the State leapt at once 
to the pre-enunence that it still holds as a model of 
enlightened and progressive administration.’^ 

* Li/e in (ke /nOien CVoil Service, p. 151. 
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Duiing the minority of the present Maharaja, hia 
mother^ H.H. the Maharaiii Vaiu VilosA Sansidhana, C«I., 
was Regent, aad rnletl the State from 1894 to 1902 (when 
His Highness was mstaUed) with conspicuous wisdom, 
devotion and succeaa. 

Of the present ntler, Colonel His Higf^nesa Sir Sri 
Krishnarajendra Wadiyat Bahfidur, O.C.S.L, 03.B., much 
might, hut Utile need, be said. Throughout the length and 
biwlth of India there is no name more honoured, Within 
his St^e there is no name moi'e loved. 

The Kjng*Emperor heads the list of iUuxtritjus men 
who have paid public testitnony to the gifts and wrluex 
of Hia Highness. Here let but two men speak—two 
state.sraen whose Irnowledge of the man. the i*u 1 er, and 
the State is intimate, profound and extensive. 

Sir Stuart Rraaer, tutor and governor to the Maharaja, 
declared that lie had seen *with his own eyes, fully 
develop in the ruler that quiet strength of character, that 
sense of duty to his people, and that high conception of 
his great position which, with his other qualities Of head 
aod heart, marked out the yo\U3g Maharaja of Mysore, 
even during bis minority, as one destined to make a name 
among the great princes of India'. 

Amin-ul-mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, fellow student in 
boyhood and youth, then private secretary to His 
Highness and now the extremely able Bewan of the State, 
speaks: * It is a fact universally acknowledged that during 
the period of 25 years . .. Mysore has uiaintaiued a 
steady and satisfying rate of progress along all lines of 
national development, aud baa attained a high place not 
only among the Indian States, but also, I venture to think, 
among the ?rovlaces of British India.... It constitutes 
a record of which any State may well be proud, and the 
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Mviore : Past atid Prtseni 
origia and insplradon of it all is the large*hearted patriov 
ism aad f&r^dng: ^visdom of our Sovoroign. It I wsre 
asked to put is to a word what I consider to be the central 
quality in tbe life of Hj$ Highness, I think it wotild be duty. 
In a general way the public have a rough idea ot His 
Highaess’s devotion to the responabiliiieH ot his exalted 
office, But only those who are in close touch with him 
ai*e nwnra of what that devodon really meaa^ in cnnxLint 
Ihoughl, constant aapiratjon, conalcnt activity iu a multi* 
Uidc of ways/ 

MY8OK10: I'HR PKKSKNT 
*LcK plainer Oe yynore sont 1 a plus belle ijabibUioa 
qua Id nature purxe uftrit aux nommes sur la terre.* 

4$ di Mytot'e, by J. Michaud, 

IdOO, p.39. 

And so we have come to Mysore City of the present 
day \ a dty perhai^s best described by the four seotences 
wluch fall tnevitahly from the lips of the most casual, as 
of the most tiavelled, visitor: ' But this is fairyland 1 ' 
'The most beautiful city I have ever seen/ ‘The 
cleanest dty in India/ ' A gaideo dty/ 

Two thousand five hundred feet above SBa*level, 

favoured by a moderate rainfall (27*4 inches a year) and 
an admirable climate in which the temperature ranges 
between SO* and 94* F. is ths shade, her weather from 
November to the eod of February is calm, clear, cold 
and sunny. March, April and May are hot months, 
tempered by thunder shcpwers and hail storms; heavy 
rains (usually at night, and never all day long) fall during 
the south-west monsoon, and arc followed by glorious 
weather in August and September. Then come the tank- 
filling downpours of October, heavy but interrrdtieat, 
glorious cloud-masses and perfectly wonderful sunsets. 



8 Mviore City 

Inci«ed, th© tranxlucent delicate colouring oi earth and iky, 
at dawn and sUQdowp, and especially oi the afterglow, 
in the 'winter' mooths are inexpressibly lovely. 

Tropic and semi*rropicftl flowers bloom freely sJI the 
year round i fruit and vegetables are plentiful, sjid for nine 
siontbsui the year the grass is resttully, refreshingly green. 

Broad Toafls — all new roads are 100 fcec wide — are 
bordered by shadeijivinB treex, Rrown with inflnlieixuns; 
bard put to it to withstand the firewood thief, the staTvine 
cow, the eoradoua ‘white ant’. Wide pavements pi'cvidc 
safety for foot passengers, and if fcK)t passengers perxiii- 
tendy prefer the middle of the road—an they do, leaving 
the footpaths to bicycles and buffaloes—well, tltc in¬ 
novation of to^ay may be the custom of to-morrow, 
as other Western ways, wisely adapted, not heedlessly 
adopted, have become. No trams, tramway lines, poxts 
or wires deface Mysore’s broad thoroughfares. 

Thirty years ago the City, even then no mean or 
unlovely one, was in some parts terribly congested, and 
the condition of many streets and blocks hopelessly 
insanitary; bot within tbe last quarter of a century the 
City Improvement Trust Board has worked marvels— 
if nut miracles. ' Insanitary areas were In some casax 
removed en bloc, all narrow lanes widened, conservancy 
lanes opened, low-lying and iil-vendlated bouses dis¬ 
mantled, and extensioDs formed to provide room for 
the displaced population. Drainage fadlides were made 
possible for practically every house,’ * 

From her sacred river the dty draws not only her water 
supply but also her lighting—from the electric power 
station, SO miles away. The street lighting is admirable; 
Mysore is truly vw vi/t^ mifs^^aaig dt lungikrt ; hardly 
• Handkook cf tkg City of JSfysofV, p, 68. 
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a botiM, however prx)r, biit has its bright, dean, smokeless, 
amelMess bulbs, in place of the oil saucer lamps of old. 

The sanitation of a aty of 84.000 people and of some 
150 miles of roads is no simple problem. All the sewage 
is now carried away to septic tanks, at the three sewage 
farms. The largest, which covers over ZOO acres, is 
three miles out of Mysore, near the Nanjangud rood. 

The importance of this subject all admit; of our enor¬ 
mous debt to those who deel with it succeRsfuIly, Mr. J. 
Chartres Moloney, in Itis fascinating A Pool: of /ndia. says 
very truly, * The visitor to a great dly stands in wonder* 
ment before a noble building, or gates admiringly at a 
fine street, He has no wonderment or admiration left for 
the facts, as wonderful and admirable, that the fnhabiusts 
of (he building just turn a lap when they need to drink 
or bathe, that the sewage of street and building is not 
lapping about his ankles, that the daily output of nrbbish 
by buildings and streets is in some mystenons fashion 
whisked away from troubling bis eyes and nose.’ 

The relnailt houses, though new, are not monotonously 
modernised, and many a fine one remains, with its beauti* 
fulljHi'irved and maaaivc doorway, graceful screen- 
windows, in which the eternal struggle to admit some air 
and light and to exclude alike the prying eye of the sun 
and of the pas6e^by, reveals itself in delicate tracery not 
seen in houses built with tOnjay’s demand for sunlight and 
fresh air. Too often, when hygiene is enthroned, beauty 
is deposed. 

Bnt the dty, if much Of it is modem, is not garish. 
Indeed, in many of the streets, and before many of the 
buildings, the chief impression is of something serenely 
and enduringly beautiful, of a reticent yet giadous charm. 

The climate is not only pleasant, but salubrious. There 
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is little mfildrifi, tbfiiiks to vi^rous wariare agaiost the 
anopbeles mosquito. A biindrecl yean^ ago Mysore shared 

with SeringTjpaMm an imeoviable reputation for their 
numbers and ferocity. Colonel Walter Campbell feelingly 
describeK what he suffered from them> in 1823, when he 
and sonte friends spent a nigbe in the Mysore travellers’ 
bungalow. * So enormous and ferocious were the mos- 
qiutoes that the gentlemen, armyed in dressing go wns.apent 
tlie night pacing the verandah, atid attempting, by vigorous 
innoking of seegais, to fumigate the inseutdaden air.* 

Plcturesi^ue as is the background of Mysore’s parka 
aud buildings, its dtizeus, or at least Us eiloyetmss, are 
even more so. That so many taen should have abandoned 
their extremely picturesque, comfortable and hygienic 
Bastem dress must on every ground be a matter for 
regi’tt. But the women, with tbeir stately, graceful walk 
and (keir lovely rerfi^a dress unsurpassed, indeed, I coO' 
tend, unrivalled, by that of any country in the world—still 
ffower-Uke, genidike, add another beauty to the beauty 

Of the streets. Many visitors have remarked on Mysore’s 
women: * So good-Iookuig, cheerful and attraclive,' and 
Sir Sidney Low declared that in all India be saw no festal 
crowds more picturesque than those which In Mysore 
and Madras assembled to greet the Prince of Wales. 

» » « « * 

May the visitor who sees a clean and beautiful city, a 
pleasant and peaceful countryside, see behind it something 
Of the steadfast purpose of great statesmen, something of 
the loyal work of her people, and, leaving her with 
golden memories, join la the prayer that the poison of 
OQtSide seditionists may gain no entrance into her vems, 
that peace may be within her walls, and pleuly within her 
palaces and in the homes of her people. 



CHAPTER n 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 

Ths visitor to Mjsore, uiiviug:, as the roajority by 
car from Senn^pabim, has, at the toll gate, the choice 
of eotering the lowa by eitlier of two roads. 

One, directly io front of him, leads due south through 
the town, and eveoCually to the hotels. The other, bearing 
to the left, is the road to Government House and the 
Staff Quarters. 

Taking this, we pass almost immediately the new 
electhc light and power sution, the ChrlsdaQ village 
of Earonapura (the City of Mercy), and the Protestant 
cemetery. AH on the left. Between the two latter is a 
noticeable banyan tree, and opposite to it, on the west 
side of the road, a grocp of (wanior stones) and 

of maslikals imaha^Mit stones), the latter commemorating 
wives who made the last great sacrifice of sahaffamana 
(keeping coinpeoy), of soAuma/ana (dying together), 
and gave their bodies to be burned on their hustdods’ 
funeral pyres. 

The stones in this group—not as Clean as they might 
be, confused, rude, and in sucroundinge by no means 
fragrant—are yet intensely interesting and worth careful 
inspection. They speak of men*s courage in the beat of 
battle, and they apeak, even more poignantly, of the Sterner 
if desperate courage of frail women, who, in cold blood, 
followed their men tc death; a death so pitifully useless— 
beyond all imagination terrible. 
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Md&t of th« slabs in this Srmngere group appear to 
record tlie dcHth of ^va^rio^a of the Mysore Dalavaya 
family (hereditary commandens-iH'Chief) in the fight for 
Penapatna, about A.n. 1636, and the sakaffumana, or stUi, 
of th«r wives. 

Vf7'ai:als, it may be noted, are usually very elaborately 
carved stone:<, divided into three or more compartments. 
In tlte lowest is displayed the hero's prowess in the fight 
in which he fell: in llie sccoikI panel he ia being cscoi*ted 
to heaven on horse1»clc or a palanquin, or by afisaras 
(fairies), who hold an iimbrelln over him. In the third, 
the upper panel, he ia in heaven, worshipinng his deity. 
Interspersed between the panels are often Inscriptions 
giving the name and exploits of tlie hero, with dates, cUl' 

fl/Ss/}/kefs, very rarely inscribed, are generally Saivite, 
and are about four feet high. The usual type, with slight 
variations, dei>ict$ a woman's head and bust, showing 
one arm outstretched, bent at the elbow to bring the band 
upright, fingers extended apart from the thumb, between 
which and the forefinger a lime is generally shown.’ 

Sometimea the woman’s head Is haloed in flames, some* 
times one hand holds a mirror. A few slabs show three 
panels. The re*unlted huabaod and wife, in the middle 
one, ride together to a heaven In the upper one, where 
they together worship, usually, a Iinffa or a 6asava. 

In some sa/i* stones only a woman’s arm and hand 

' Hist^ of Afysoor, by Col. WUks, I, IS. 

* Tbls IJrec Is nlsslog is ths Errasgara group. 

* Geodsess, Sa//va (ths sous, from which mflls ths ad}«ctlvs), is 
OBS of Tbs (hne great qualitlsa—passba, asd TtDuas, dark* 
otfs, Meg The othar two. Thar which Is (ioff Is tha oely raaliEy 
(Mffus). Soil, thsrafOra, Indicacas first goodnass, aM eecoodarlly a 
wife. 
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project £rom an uprig;ht post (carved ov plain), witli or 
without figures of the man and his wife sculptured below. 
When only oue hand projects the stone Is an Okkxi-ymsU 
—'the stone of one who made the great saczificc’; 
whea two bapds are shown it is an Ikkai'^ioili. The 
number of hands represents the number of wives who 
bccsine The wldowi richly dressed, was often earned 
in a decorated palanquin to the burning ground, and held 
a mirror in one hand and a lime in the other.^ 

Such Stones are pathetically common, though scores 
muFvt have disappeared, and of hundreds of cases, it 
may he, no such record was made. Up to the time of 
Dodda Deva Rlja Wacliyar, who died in 1672, and whose 
surviving wives—be had S3 and bis predecessor 1821— 
were burnt with him, this seems to have been the fate 
of ell the Mysore Ranis. His successor, Chikka Deva 
Raja Wadiyar, forbade the ghastly sacrifice, and from 
his day the terrible custom has been diaconlinued in the 
Mysore Royal Family. 

Such self-sacrifice was not confined to widows, nor 
indeed to women. Mr. Rice gives several iostances of 
Garudas, life-guards of the kings, who, having vowed to 
live and die with their sovereign, committed suicide on 
bis death; some by burning, some, as King Nitimargga’s 
mtjor-3omo did, by being buried alive ia the master’s 
tomb,* 

A pillar, near the Hoysala Esvara temple of Hajebid 
(Belui 112), records that, when King BaJlaJa II died, 
in 1220, hia kinsman. Prince Lakshma, and a thousand 
warriors, bad, as Garudas, made this terrible vow, and 

' My»r< Areka^hfieci Rt^ovi, 1918, p- 4. 

’ Mysort and 0»rg.frvm Pu Imaipiufns. p. 45. 
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kept il. Tite piicce uid his wife mounted this pillar, 
which was to become their monument, and there—how 
we do not know—killed themselves. 

After inspecting the vU'oials and mSs/ikais, a miciite’s 
run. post the pretty little Kamani MASJXD-r-biiilt for the 
use of the servaots at Government Hou^ and maintained 
by the Muhammadans of the neighbourhood-through the 
lofty Kamani Gate and Government House is reached. 

The budding was begun in 1600, when Cal. Wilks, the 
Mysore historian, was Acting Resident; in 1803, when 
Lord VaJentia stayed here, it was still 'a sjnall house 
built for the British Resident\ Butin 1805 the Residency, 
as it was then called, with its fine <lrAwing-room*verandali 
was, for the time, completed. 

Sir John Malcolm was appointed Resident in Mysore 
in 1803, and was one of the most distinguished men in an 
age of statesmen and heroes. As a mere boy of twelve 
be had won bis way into a cadetship of the East India 
Company. ' Boy Malcolm' became immensely popular, 
and developed great talents. When—a young lad—he 
was sent with an escort to receive Uie prisoners ex¬ 
changed by Tipu Sultan, the officer in charge of them, 
Major Dallas, asked the boy where the comraasdiog 
officer was. 'I am the commanding officer. I am En¬ 
sign John Malcolm,’ was the answer the major was 
astonished to receive.^ 

’ Tall and strong, untiringly active in body and mind, 
simple, manly, generous, universally beloved . . / with 
such qualities, no wonder Sir John was constantly in 
demaDtl for posts exacting great courage and great 
statesmanship, tbat he was sent on missions to Persia, 


• GaiaUttr of Mysore, I, p. 422. 
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Bombay, Sclndia, etc. Actually he spent less than two- 
broken jrears in the State. 

Iq 1307 he returned here for some months, and in the 
July was married in Mysore to the daughter of a Madras 
ofScer. She came out England as a bride, and it 
is said that Sir John built the great banquet hall as a 
wedding gift to Lady Malcohn. 

Everyone will immediately notice one pectUiarit? about 
the room. Sir John, evid^tly detei’inined that the hall 
should be not only handsome and imposing but unique, 
sent for an engineer who had already—'by Satanic aid,' 
said TipQ—achieved the apparently impossihle. To dis¬ 
prove tbe assertion that be could not make a stable atdr 
of country brick of a span of 100 feet, he had built, in his 
own garden in Seringapatara, the great arch of 113 feet, 
which still, after 130 years, stands and bears his name. 

So Captain de Havillancl was called from tbe bungalow 
in Seringapatam, now known as Pumiah's, where be was 
living; and we may imagine how gleefully he attempted 
and achieved another feat—tbe baildiog of the largest 
room in South India of which the roof is unsupported by 
pillars. 

Lady Malcolm did not enjoy her unique wedding 
present for many monih& Her husband waa sent to 
posts of responsil:nIity and danger in different parts of 
India; became Governor of Bombay, and died in London 
of infiuensa in 1833. A statue of him, by Chantry, was 
put up in Westminster Abbey, and another in Bombay.' 

Government House is the home of tbe British Resident 
when he stays ic Mysore; and distinguished guests are 
entertained here. Royally and Viceioyalty — all the 


* CaxeUefff of flfys^e, I. p. 4i3. 
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viceroys—governors and generaJs, pripcea, prelates and 
presidents, statesmen and men famuus in the world of 
lettera and ol art—have »cat under Lady Malcolm's un- 
suppoited roof, and most of them have sat upon it, to 
view the firework displays for which Mysore is famous; 
fireworks usually made in the dty. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, the Duke of 
Clarence, the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Ducliess of 
Connai\gbt and their sou, Prince Arthur, and Ms ui/u; 
M. Clemenceau aud (^ueral Goiirand nva soma of the 
most eniioent of the many iJIustrioi« vir>ilors who httvu 
Stayed ia this house and enjoyed Mysoio’s thoughtful, 
uohounded, famous hospitality. 

In the stables there are stalls for over 100 hor%s or 
polo poaies. 

• • * * * 

The tNoidoH, to the ease of the long tnain entrance 
drive, was formerly used as a polo and parade ground, 
and as a parade ground it is still, ouce a year, an animated 
scene. Government House is the goal of the Birthday 
Procession of His Highness the Maharaja. After alighting, 
in the portico, from his charger and greeting and receiving 
the cungraiulations of his guests in the drawjng*rocm, 
His Highness on this speciaUy'arrangeJ viaifiau reviews 
the troops by torch and electric light. 

Hia Highness the Maharaja's fii'st public apiieamnce as 
Maharaja, on the day after his enthronement, was at a 
great Coronation Service, held here at the hour wheji 
King Edward was being crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Cursop, sufiering agonies, hut brave and dignified 
as ever, sat at the Maharaja’s right hand. It was an 
extraordinarily beautiful and impressive service. The 
Viceroy's escort of the 4ih Hussars, from Bangalore, a 
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batitiy of QitUlory, and a baltalion from Belgaum of the 
Royal Warwickshire Reglmeot, foniied two Sides of the 
greet square, of which the cbsplain, the uhoir and cbe 
•roadiflg desk,’ covered with the Union Jack, formed a 
third. The Viceroy, the Maharaja, Sir DcMJftld and Lady 
Robertson, Sir Stuart and Lady yraser, Sir Evan and 
Lady Maconochie and the many s^uesta formed the fourth 
edde, facing Chamnodi. 

Tire influence for good of these three men >-Sir 
Dcmalcl RoberUon, the Hon. the British Resident in 
Mysore; Sir Stuart Fraser, tutor and governor to His 
Highness, and later Resident; and Sir Evan Maconochie, 
the Maharaja’s first Private Secretary^^t a critical time 
in Mysore, when a very young ruler was called to face 
and frame necessary and great changes of adouDistratioii 
and of organisation, was far-reaching and incalculable. 

Three men they are to whom the State Owes a 
great debt, and continnally acknowledges its eveiiasdng 
iiidcbtedoess. 

A i>retly touch to the ceremony was lent by the 
beautiful and very sedate mascot of the Warwickshire 
Regiment, hek1 by two eoldiera with silver chains; the 
three very much in the foreground of the west aide of 
the sQuare. Up to the Lime of this Installation, though the 
Warwicks’ crest b»s always been a white antelope, these 
lovely ajiimals are so nearly unattainable that a young 
black buck was the maxcot. ' The officers of tbe regiment 
were anxious to procure a white one. White spedmens 
are to be found in Kathiawar, sad more rarely in Guiarai, 
and the Maharaja of Bhaviiagar had c ol l e cted a number 
of them. . . , His Highness sent some apedmens of them 
to the Maharaja (of Mysore) on the occasion of his 
investiture, and could have given no more slgmficant 
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tolnn of peison^ SoodwiJl and They are 

besuiiful antoals, pure whi(ei with white horns» not 
albinos* for their eyes are coloure<h** 

One of the oioat toterestiog and distiogfuished guests 
was Colonel I^ihal Siogh, from KapurthaJa, 'who,' says 
Sir Eean, ' had served through the Mutiny in, I thicJc, 
Hodson’s Horse, had been Nicholson's orderly, and was 
at his side when, mortally wounded, he fell under the 
walls of Delhi. ... He was a charming old man.' 

The rH^tdati was again the scene of great enthusiasm in 
June 1927, when it was converted into a people's park of 
amusements for a day, 10 celebrate HH. the Maharaja's 
Silver Jubilee. Boothe, with entertainments of many 
kinds, sports for the troops, for school boys, for any and 
everyone who would venture to take part in them, were 
arranged. HiS Highness drove round, to thundering 
Cheers, and the fete dosed with a magni£cent display Of 
fireworks. 

’ UU in th4 inOian Ciiril Sirviee, by ^ l^/»a MacoaucHie, 
li.C.r.E., CS I. 
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PALACES 

THE PALACE IN TKE PORT 

Its «arly history is lost in the hue that enshrouds so 
much of the distant past. The Anyiais speak of the Rajas of 
the fourteenth century as living in ft palace in Mysore, but 
the ^rst definite mention of it appears to be the account 
of its rebuilding by Ranadhira Kanthirava Narasa Rija 
Wadiyar, some 3CK) years ago, after it bad been struck by 
lightning. He built or rebuilt the Ivory, the Samukha. 
and the Sousdaxya VilSsas. tbe Nlmatirtha and other 
MUs, and placed round the recooscmcted palace eleven 
guns, ell named, of which (he chief were Ramachandra, 
Muddukrisbna and Simba. 

We do get occaaional gUmpses of JU It was Standing— 
in what state we do not know—when, in 1760, the pageant 
Icing,^ Immadi Krishna Raja Wadiyar was ' invited ’ to 
visit, for the first time In his life, his capital of Mysore 
and his palace there by his nominal prime rainiater, but 
actual master, Haidar Ali. 

When, in about 1793, TipQ Snltan rased Mysore to the 
ground to build the new city of Kazarahdd, the palace was 
not spared, though some temples roaad it were, Mr. Rice 
implies that an interior room, with very thick and strong 
mud walla, known as the Stftte Room or Panted Hall 
(demolished io 1929), was part of tbe andent srntetore.* 

’ History o( Mysoor, by Col. Wilks, I, p. 233. 

* Gassttier oi fifysore. 11, p. 279. 
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But Che Duke Oi WeUin^on emphatically says that 
there was no house ai all suitable for the enthronemenr 
of the child RSJa in 1799. It, therefore, bad to take place 
in a pandal, erected outside some workmen's huts, in 
Naaarabld. The Duke, then Cobuel Arthur Wellesley, 
wrote to his brother, the Earl of Mondngtou, oa June 
14tb, 1799: ' Henry' (another brother)' and I went over 
to old Mysore yesterday, and I am sorry Co tell y<m 
Lliat not a single house is staiKllng in iL In uew Mysoie 
there are aome houses, but very l»l ones.' On May 
26ih, 15501, he wnjte to Ills brother, Henry: 'Tlte 
Rajah's family have moved into old Mysuie, wheie their 
aadenc palace has been lebuilt In the same form in which 
it was formerly, and, I believe, ou the old foundations. 
The whole family appear as happy as we wiahal they 
should be when this government was established, Mysore 
Is become a large and handsome town, full of inhabltancs; 
the whole country is settled and In perfect tranquillity.' 

In 190S Lord Valencia visited Mysore, which, he says, 
consisted of one ^reei a mile long. He describ&s the 
palace as small, neat and unfiniabed, and say# that there 
was a great deal of open Space inside the fort and round 
the palace. He entered it, he says, tlirough a handsome 
gateway, which had been an andent efwuUry. 

His account of the mcu-ai-aims is interesting. As he 
entered the palace the drums and fifes played, officei's 
dropped swords, men remained motionless without 
presenting arms. ‘ They were a finer body of men than 
any I have seen, well-dressed, and, I understand, well* 
disciplined. His Highness admits none of low caste into 
his service. . . . The throne on which the boy Raja sat 
Co receive me was placed in a verandah to the left Of the 
entrance, and was of ivoiy, laotastically carved.' 
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By the end of the century this somewhat hastily built 
palace was in very bad repeir, and many of the tenements 

attached to it crumblioc to ruin/ 

In February 1897, at the dose of the festivities attend* 
ing the marriage of the Princess Jayalaksbinammanai* 
yavsru, the greater part was severely damaged, indeed 
almost destroyed, by ftre. 

Her Highness the Mahaiani Vanivilasa Sannidhana, 
C>L» then Kegent, decdded to build a new palace on the 
modd and on tbe foundations of the old. The plana 
Kubjnittfid by Mr. H. Ii-win, C.I.E., architect-of Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, were chosen, and in October Zdd7 tbe 
work began. 

The mftin building is of massive grey granite, three- 
Storied, and dominated by a five-storied tower crowned 
by a gilded dome. This tower is 145 feet from the 
ground to the gold flag on its summit. 

Except during tlic greater festivals, permits to view 
tbe palace may be ohlained by applying to the Hu 2 ur 
Secretary to H-H. the Maharala; the number in the 
party and the propo.*ied time of tbe visit shotild be stated. 
An official will meet and escort the visitors round. (No 
gratuities.) They will be taken through the great 
courtyard, tbe marriage pavilion, tbe durbar hoUs, tbe 
armoury, the music and drawing rooms. 

Tbe new structure, like the old, Is built round a court¬ 
yard, Open to the sky. To the east of this leiti are (on 
the ground floor) the impressive Elephant Gate, 21 feet 
wide and 66 feet high; a wide inner verandah, and a fifteen- 
foot passage to tbe wide ottter sejii, or inazsa, overlooking 
the great square. 


' Gazetteer of flfypzrt. U. p. 276- 
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On Ch9 second storey, still facing east, is the great 
Durbar Hall, 155 feet long by feet wide. Above that 
are private apartments. 

Coining back to the ground floor and the Inner court¬ 
yard, we fmd OQ the north the Armouiy. Library, electric 
lifts and stsiirwaya. Above are the Music room. Indies’ 
Drfiwifig*room, and on the third storey, bedrooms. 

West of the iu&er courtyard is wbat remains of the old 
palace of 1800, with the chief faioily apartments — the 
wnSna. Immediately south of the MU (courtyard) is 
the lovely peacock marriAge pavilion and, beyoud it on 
the second floor, the Ambavillsa durbar hall. In the 
south wing of the palace are soi^na apartments and pufa 
(worship) room& These extend down the length of the 
AiubavillUa proper. 

It may be o£ inUrest to note that every Mahartiol is 
known, not by her own name, but by that of a pan of the 
palace dedicated to a goddess: os AmbaviHsa, Lakshmi- 
vilSsa,etc. Her Highness, who inaugurated this great work, 
and who for seven years ruled the State with, as Lord 
Curecn said, 'unfailing tact and discretion, setting an 
example oi public and domestic virtue which has been of 
equal value to her people and her family, and which bos 
earned for her the admiration of all,' is fittingly known as 
Vanivilasa Saniiidhlna—VSnivilSsa meaning the abode of 
VSni, Sorasvati, the goddess of leatTiiog and wisdom. 

Those who have seen will never forget, to those who 
have not seen even photographs can give little idea of 
the wealth of beauty, in mass and in detail, all about the 
Mysore Palace. It is admittedly one of the loveliest new 
buildings in India.* 

’ It Is true that (here have beea Weateraers so i&aular that they 
judge the palace by Western atuidarda oely; who ore Mind to Che 
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While the ^neral design is ladO'Seiscenic Lhe uarviogs 
are of (be H5y$ala ficbool of architectvre* not unini^oenced 
by Greek sculpture. Whatever (be school or schools 
represented^ the resclt is admirable. Scenes from Hindu 
mythology and hag^ology are e&quisltely carved* and the 
ingenuity displayed in the chiseling of many of the details 
(e.g. massive stone chains and foliage in deepest relief) 
is only equalled by the beauty of des^. ' It is unsur* 
passed*’says Sir George Watt, * by any other Stone work 
ia India.* 

Domes, walls, Boors, balustrades, pillars, coroicas, 
pierced screens^wbetber of red, black or grey szanite, 
of porphyry, of giey*gTeen soap stone, of blue pot 
Slone, of pale flesh^oloured feldspar, of green and white 
marfale or of black hornblende — all are iuexpiessibly 
lovely. 

The marble architraves are inlaid with Agra work- 
floral arabesques of exquisite blues, greens, greys, reda 
and umber—shavings of semi'precious stones and of 
Madias sea^sheUs. Except marble from Italy and Jaipur, 
almost all the stone was quarried within a few miles of 
Mysore. The figures are, mainly, carved in soap stone- 
soft to carve when new, hardening to iron when exposed 
to wind and weather. Much, indeed moat of it, is the 
work of local sculptors. 

beauty of the OrWatal massing ot rich colours wbkb, tiwdry aa 
they might look io a villa in Tootiog, are and beautttal in the 
translucMC air of loCia; oca who teehly root of It as 'the tsost 
p^uUy insTtiMk boikhng Id the worU,' who eupercflwusly 
ttodena silver, Ivcay aod rocawood as oateruJ for doors. 

mec «■> DOirowtSO unable to see sed appredate beauty, uie is 
tempted to ofier Turaeds oft^noted retort to the wocoaa 'who bad 
eever sees such sunsets ea he p^ted'. ' No. Madam, I am sure you 
sever hsvo, but don't yon wkh yea eeuldl’ 
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No l«ss Jovel? ihao the stcoe 1b the wood-carving. 
The Gitdigant, hereditary ssnd&lwood carvers of Sagar 
and SSrats worked with fine loyalty and indostry, and 
prodaced carvii^s which even they and their ancestors, 
uorivftlled anywhere io the world, had never surpassed. 
For, and this is indeed a tragedy, Che eight families of 
Gudigan who form Cbe close corporation in this art, 
were, declares Sir George Walt, 'profligate, indigent and 
intemperate i ready to starve but not to . - . work hard. 
Only a few were taught the higher flights of the carver's 
art, and no outsider was ever adinitlecl to the trade. 
Cheap goods find such ready sale that only as a great 
favour will any attempt the expensive and difficult work.' 
The joinery was very unsatisfactory- *A carver,' con* 
ti ones Sir George, 'will devote weeks to caiviag exquisite 
figures on a block of several small pieces, stuck together 
by glue, which be knows will give way and ruin bis work 
in ft few months' time.* ’ 

Government is trying la various ways, especially 
through technical inslitctcs, to encourage these Gudigors 
in such habits of sobriety and industry as will enable them 
to maintain tbelr supremacy. 

Sir George pronounces the sandalwood spandrelH, over 
the doors in the durbar hall, which were exhibited at the 
Delhi Exhibition, 'the roost perfect example of carving 
ever prodneed'. One represents Krishna and the gofifs 
(milkmaids). 'Every bough, every bird and animal and 
even the fishes rejoice * and the contentment of the 
homing cattle is simply admirable.’ 

An ancient sandalwood door, rescited from the old 
palace during the fire, was also exhibited at Delhi. It hae 

' htdiffH iirt in Delhi, by Sfr George Wan. 
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a friMe ol fees© od the narrow lintel. It is a one*l«af door, 
which does not open oo binges, but swings on a pivot, and 
baa deep wings intended to embrace door and lintel. The 
eight massive panda are carved with auunals io bold 
relief, and have * rcsette-like expansions at the joints and 
around the brass bosses, that give a most unusual iinlsb 
and d^ity 

Mysore’s inlaid ivory work is aa \vorld>famoas as the 
sister craft. The Ivory is usually inlaid in rosewood, 
shishain or ebony, and a peculiarity of the Mysore iS' 
laying is that the ivory surface is often, ax in the palace 
doors, eonebed with designs drawn. Or rather scratched, 
tvith black lao. The result is charming and uniqite. 

The elaboiaiely and deeply carved ivory and diver 
doors at the top of the Ambavilasa staircase arc over 
a hundred years old, and were also rescued during the hre 
of 1897. 

Teb Dubssb Hali. No short description, if any, 
can do iustiue to the beauty of line, wealth of materia], 
blaae of colour and exuberance of decoration in the great 
durbar Iieill. Walls vie with ceilings, columns with door¬ 
ways, and, both by daylight and when ablase with 

hundreds of fairy lights, tbe hall gathers ttp and displays 
all that poets and ardats have dreamed of tbe splendid 
setting of an Oriental court; aU the glamour and the glory 
of The Thousand Nights and One Night. 

The pictures on the west wall—stories from the PSmi- 
yoT^a and tbe Ma^iarala^Qxt the work of the two 
brothers, Messrs. Ravi Varma and R&ja Varma, of TVavan* 
core, who painted, often at the same pitture, together. 
Their technique was greatly Influenced by a Krench artist 
whom they bad met in India. As Evan Maoonochie 
says of them, ‘An inctifierent reproduction of French 
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Stj'lt i$ fU-suitod to the themes'. SliU the pio* 
tures, if not high art, are decorative. 

The nost andeat object in the pakce, and the most 
precious—only to be seen b? the visitor when, almost 
covered with lotus and jasmine flowers, it is set up in the 
durbar hall for the Dasara ceremoaies — is the SiU' 
HAVANA, the historic Lion Throne of flgwood and ivory, 
gold and silver. It is to the Mysoreao what the ci'Own of 
Edward tlie Confessor is to ns. 'As an individuaj, His 
Highness oilers worship to this auceatral throne before 
asceudiug it for the durbar . . . according to the ritual 
iaid down in the Knlika Parana AS enthroned Maharaja 
he stands to the people as both the representative of God 
to them and of them to God.’ ^ 

The early history of the throne is legendary, but not 
therefore incredible, and Che more generally accepted 
version is as follows: It belonged to the Pandavas of 
Hasiinapura; Karopula RSija brought it thence and buried 
it at Pentigonda. The sage, Vidyiranya, in 1338, revealed 
its biding place to Haribara, one of the founders of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, and for 150 years the Ihione—at 
Anegoodi — was used by that dynasty; until early in 
the seventeenth century it passed by descent into the 
possession of the Vijayanagar viceroy of Seriogapatau, 
and was removed to his palace there. 

In 1609 Tirumala Raya, or Sri Rauga RSyal, the 
viceroy, ‘ being grievously afflicted vnth the r&jpera, or 
royal boil/ west to Talakadu to find relief or death at the 
feet of his tutelary god, and resigned his throne to l^a 
Wadiyar of Mysore, who, ' with becoming ceremony, 
asceoded this historic throne in 1610, and revived on a 


* Dasara. by Dr. J. Cou^nS. 
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great scale, earnestly enjoiiuDg their performance on bis 
euccesaors, the observance end iuU ceremooiee of the 
Dasem feast/* where the throne plays soch a prominent 
parL Stone insenpHons (SerinsapaCaffi 99) prove that 
Chikke D^a Ka^ Wadiyar possessed and used the throne. 

The commonly accepted story that he nuivii the 
throne from Aurangzeb has little fousdation; but there 
is every reason to aedii Mr. Rice’s accounL ’ Khasim 
Khan/ he says, ’ the friend of the lUja at the court of 
Anrangaeb. died; and Cbikka Deva RSia. resolved to send 
an embassy to the Emperor for the purpose of establishing 
a fresh interest at court. ... T'be embassy, which set 
out in 1699. returned in 1700. briitgiog with it, as is 
alleged, a new signet from the Emperor, bearing the 
title, Jyti Deo Rai (Jagat Deva JUija, the Sovereign of 
tbe World), and permission to sit on an ivory tbrooe.'* 

That tbe Emperor Auiangseb did confer such per* 
mission OR feudatory rulers is evident from Ids vengeance 
on the Ra^ of BednOr. a few years later, for daring to 
a throne without the unperial asseau'* 

Furdhed by this permission, Chikka Diva Ra^ and 
bis descendants sat on tbe Mysore ivory throne, so 
strangely acquired and possibly of such great aotiquity.* 

Even if we disregard the legendary period, there seems 
Ikile reason to doubt tbe records of its history during tbe 
five and a half cenCuiies, from its adoption by the Vijaya* 
uagsr emperor in 1338. 

It did not pass unscathed through those restless, 

' Epigt^phiA Cemetiea, Mysore. U; T. Narasipur, 63; duiaga* 
patam. 14,16,103. 

* Gaaettegr cf Mytore, 1, p. 356. 

' Hiitary of MysoAf, by CoL WUte. I. p. 51. 

‘ Sm the Progeny Ltf us, Id the Jagaa MShau Falace. Mysore. 
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turbolent centuries. Four hundred years after its burial 
in Penugouda, it was dismantled and thrown into an out* 
bouse of Tips Sull5n’s palace at Seringapatam. Thera it 
was found after his death, and was hastily repaired and 
adorned lor the enthronement of the child Raja in 17$9. 

The structure is of figwocd. overlaid with ivory. 
Though these remain, it has rioce been transformed in 
appearance, the ivory being now covered with gold and 
silver hgitres and arabesques. 

Let Krishna RSja Wadiyar III, that same child Raja 
who added the adoinments, describe it. 

The OevAtin&>na^K»sn.m<u}xaii}eiri. written in 1858 
by H.H. Krishna R5ja Wadiyar III, thw describes the 
Mysore throne: 

‘ The throne is adorned with golden planioin posts an<l 
goiden mango leaves; has a It^rd set with jewels at the 
top of the . . . umbrella ; is rendered charuung by female 
figures at the sides of the Aigbt of steps; has pearl 
tassels round the umbrella; has a tortoise scat; yS/is on 
two sides, and creepers on four sides. It has on the 
east face elephants, on the south horses, on the we^t 
inlantiy, and on the north chariots- It has Brahma on 
the aouth, Siva on the north, and Vishnu In the 
Uliddle; has Vijaya and four other Hons, two saraMiu 
(mythical monsters), two horses, and four BwanR at 
the angles. It is beautified by fig\ircs of the regents 
of the directions and NSga nymphs: is decorated with 
the svastika diagram and a pearl awning, and is open on 
all sides.’' 

A Sanskrit inscription, on the gold umbrella of the 
throne, contains 96 lines of rhetorical invocatioa^ and 

‘ Myutre Arch<9ohfieal Ref<ni, 1918, p- S8. 
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ble«aioga. Part of it runs: 'Afraid of defeat by the 
spotless moon of your farce, the moon serves you in 
the guise of an umbrella. Treating with contempt the 
brilliance of the s>un by the power of your patronage, the 
moou of your umbrella caches joy at all times to the 
circle of the eai tb.'* 

The bird which hovers over the umbrella is the febiilous 
hnuia, of which legend asserta that it flies for et'Or, never 
touching the ground; and that the head on which its 
shatlow falls will wear a crown.* 

It seems to be a combination of hard of paradise, swan, 
eagle, pelican and phceaix, Fans of kuma feathers were 
used by Haidar AJi and his son as a sign of royalty. How 
they obtained feathers from a mytliical bird is not 
explained! Poadbly they were iMtnstt (swan) plumes. 

The throne passed through ooe'more danger. When, 
in 1897, the greater part of the palace %va9 destroyed by 
fire, the siral^saDa v*a lowered 10 the ground by almost 
superhuman exeitions on the part of European and Indian 
volmteet rescuers, and removed in safety. 

The Royal Sicwrr Ring is »o closely associated with 
the throne that a ahoit account of Its history may fittingly 
appeal’ here. As we have seen, Aurai^:zeb i$ reported to 
have sent Chikka D5va RSja, in 1700. a ring inscribed 
' Jug Deo RajThe present royal signet, used on official 
documents, is 50 inscribed, but a reference to ibe fdctuie 
will show those learned enough to dedpher it, that it was 
given, not by Aurangseb, but by the Emperor Ahmed 
Shah in AX>. 1749, during the reign of Krishna Raja 
Wadiyar n. The infcreuce is that the original seal, having 
been lost or destroyed, the Raja sent a request, which was 

' Mysore Arckaoloiical Ret><tri, 1918, p. 44. 

* RlcharCsMi'a Persian DicNanary, 
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8Taot«l, for a new ring- With the exception of Ahmed 
Shah's name aod Cbe dfite^ this is probably a copy or 
duplicate of Aurangseb's seal of 1700. 

Th£ Aubavilasa Dubbaq Hall. 'Exuberant rich¬ 
ness' perhaps describes tills gorgeously decorated room > 
yet the tmt ensembU ia harmonious^ and the beauty of 
many of the details unsurpassed in the palace. 

The Agia work —inlaid with jacinth and jasper, 
carbuncle and cornelian, amber and lapis lazuli—on the 
6oor, between the pillars, is (like that in the greater hall) 
interesting as having been begun by akilled artiaani from 
Agra, and finished by Mysore boys and men who were 
employed to saw aud polish the granite, porphyry and 
the semi-precious stones. They watched the northern 
men, tried ilu^ir hands ot the new craft, and soon became 
as expert as their uncooscaous teachers. 

The teakwood ceiling is magnificent, its bold yet intri¬ 
cate and finished carviog is ontoutdled by paint, meialy 
waxed, and passing years will bat enhance its beauty and 
its value. 

Every door, silver, teak or rosewood, repays minnte 
inspecdoo. On one of the ivory inlaid panels, picturing 
Vishnu’s auUars (incarnations), notice a charming drawing 
of the tiny Krishna, kissing his baby toe as he lies on the 
sacred lotns. 

Some of the palace carpets are Western, but the Indian 
ones should not be overlooked The jail carpets of 
Bangalore {and Mysore) have long been noted for their 
excellence. ' Unapproached by the commercial carpets of 
any time or place.. . . The marvellously balanced arrange 
meat of their colossal proportions and the titanic power 
of their colouring . . . satisfy the feeling for breadth and 
space and impreesiveiiesa . . . the noblest designed of 
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aoy carpets now made,’ says Sir George Blrdwood, in his 
sumptuous work or Carpets, a book prepared for the 
Auscro-Hungariaa Government.* 

This hall is used for investitures, birthday durbars, etc., 
and never a prettier ceremony took place in it than that 
recorded in the illustrstioD, whca little Prance Jaya 
Chamarajendra Wadiyar, son of His Highness the Yuva* 
rllja, 00 hie efxth birthday {assflice, five years old) held the 
first durbar. The ceremonies prescribed by shoilras and 
by custom were directed by the palace Purahitaru, and 
scrupulously observed by the little RfijkumSr and the 
very young durbiris, 

TiiB PSACOCE, OR Mamxaob, Pavilion. The stained 
glass of this octagonal hall was designed in the palace, 
but made in Glasgow. The dome is supported by triple 
iron pillais. A many liued balcony, screened during 
ceremonies by cloth‘Of*gold or silken coriaios, through 
which the royal lacUes view the proceedings, encircles 
the hall. On state occasions, Persian, Mysore or gold* 
embroidered carpets almost cover the marble floor. 

The pavilion was first used in 1910, for some of the 
ceremonies connected with the marriage of His High¬ 
ness the Y’uvanja to a daughter of the House of the Dela* 
viyas (hereditary com 2 nandervin<hief) of Mysore. Since 
then the marriages of other young Rljkaislrs and 
Raikumlris have been celebrated here; and the cere¬ 
monies, witnessed by many guests, have been absorbingly 
interesting. Among the Aiasus (the Rajput or kingly 
families of Mysore) the custom of child-marriage does 
not prevail. An Arasu bride is rarely less than seventeen 
years old, and often much more. Those present feel 

' ^^Qoted is Caeetleer of Myiore, I, p. 537. 
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ss one 60 often does in Mysore, transplaute^l into fftiry* 
land or into tbe dream-world of the Aradiau Nights, 
with the heightened ioterost of kncpwing that, though the 
scenes can hardly be surpassed on any stage, tbe^^e 
rites, solemn and potent, are swaying the destinies of no 
mere puppets of Che theatrical world, but of reai princes 
end iwincxisses. 

Tmr Armoury. In the armoury, which is said to 
have been founded by ChSma RIja Wadiyar !V (Tbc 
Bald} about 1575, are over 3,000 weapons, each ii]scrjl>ed 
with the name of Krisboa RSja Wadiyar III and a scrjal 
number. 

On a ceutral pOJar notice a jword with an Andrea 
Ferrara blade, and several vajrei-niusii, or Ugei' daws. 
The«, fully described by Cob Wilts, were, when used in 
mimic waifare (as during the Dasara celebrations), made 
Of buffalo hom, and, even so, capable of splitting opeji an 
adversary’s skull, though at the risk of dislocating the 
striker’s fingBr-joiols. Iron claws were used in actual 
warfare, and the story of $iva}i'a tieacberous use of them 
^inst the Bijlpur general, Afsal Khan, is often told. 
The general set out with a lai^ army, determined to 
fulfil his pledge 10 trap, ‘dead or alive, die loouiitain mt 
Slvaji whined submiasion, end iiuluced the Mahratia to 
sally forth from Partabgarh fort to receive lU PaintiDgB 
and engravings have preserved the picture of the old, 
unarmed commander, dressed in white muslin, coming 
down the rocky path with bis one atteodaot, to 
also in white musVn robes, which, however, concealed 
chain armour—smirking bumUy at (he base of the hill, and 
bowing low at the feet of the geneml, who Stooped to 
raise him. As be did so Si^jl’s left hand, dosed to 
conceal the terrible tiger< 1 awa, flashed out, tore down 
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aod held the old man; aud the ‘consecrated' SIavaiu 
puni&rO in Ills right haod aniflly finuhed the vrark of 
irwchery. 

On the same pillar hangs the most intercaiing ohject in 
the collection—the uiaieAa, or elastic Rword (which can be 
worn AS a be]t)» of Kanthlrara Narasa Kaja Wadiyar. It is 

probably the oldest \veai>on here, and more than probably 
it in the sacred sword whiclt the Raja called (''ifiya-Nara- 
iiw/io^ and which snved his life Again and ag.^a; cm one 
occasion very dimuaticaUy. Tlie story, as given in tlie 
>iays t)iat the chief of Tridiinopoly v>*a8 smajt- 
Ing from the defeat of bis champion wrestlers (or swords¬ 
men) by Kanthireva Narasa Raja, who, \Yhcn still a 
YQvarSja and incognito, had heard of their prowess, slipl 
down to the contests, and after his victory i^uietly stole 
home again. Trichinopoly, who was also terribly jaajuijs 
of Mysore’s growing kingdom, discovered the secret of 
Naraaa Raja's identity, and, soon after the Yuvanja 
a-scended the throne, sent 25 warriors to worm their way 
into the palace at Seringapatam (then the ca^ial of the 
State) and to bring back the Raja’s head. 

The first part of their programme, after much bcbem- 
ing and diificnlty, they accomplished, and hid at night 
behind the pillars of a royal apartment. However, the 
king, AS he paaaed through it on hiS way Irocn tbe sanlna, 
saw suspicious sbadov?s. seised hia trusty Vijay^-Nara- 
sUnh^, and aa tbe men rushed to surround him laid about 
him right valiaatly, slicing oS a head or two each time 
the sword swished roend. The guards rushed in to find 
some of the dacoits lying dead and some severely 
wounded. The rest they overpo^^ered and took into 
custody, to be judged next day in open durbar. Tbe 
gallant and generous Raja sent them back to their 
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,„ast«r-their penalty th« usk of iiwiifyins lo him 
the defeat of 2S armed and preparetl desperadoes Against 
£ Single, unsuspicious man. 

So the Rajft ordained that evennoi-e the swonl shotild 
be worshipped (or blessed), and for this he liheraUy 
endowed a daily 

Many old muskets and Sftins are shown. U>1. Wilks 
states that the balls used in the muskets of 'ni>Q h finny 
‘ were cast in moulds ijitersected by tw<* divisions at rlidit 
ancles ^^'ith each other, and the shank was left, by wluuh 
the bullet was fastened to the carindgc the buUcl accord- 
indy separatetl into five parts, and, if very cl<«e, a larjrc 
spreading wound v.«s inflicial In any case the mninds 
were difficult of cure, but particularly when matlc ut close 
quarters.' Another proof that the iniquitous duin-duin 
bullet is not altogether a modem invention. 

Other objects of interest and horror in the collection 
are round, flat discs, thrown in the hope of slicine off 
an enemy^s head: brass spears, to be attached to the 
tusks of war-elephants; and several fear»>uje dosger- 
shears, looking Uke enormous five-blade.! sd«ors, some 
taades having saw-like edges. Some, it Ik surmisetl, wem 
poisoned. Ai auy rate, the stabler took no chances, and 
the poor adversary, if a mere tlig of the gbasUy weapon 
did not suffice, could at least never survive the <»peiiinff. 
inside bis vvotincl, of those terrible five blades. 

There are bs or seven small state guns, iwobaiay 
piesented to Krishna Rajci Wadiyar III at his enthwnc- 
ment (gorgeous ^toys' for ft boy of fiveO. and one 
apparently captured by Col. Wellesley, in 1803, at BijSpur. 
Some ornate presentation swords and ebauris may also be 
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jn the inner coiircyard, are eight enormotzs bronze tigers* 
ihe work of Robert WiUiam Colton, R.A., who designed 
and made them to surround his marble statue of H.H. the 
late Maharaja in the CureoD Park. Until the statue was 
plnocd in its pi'esent position the tigers found a home 
here, and here, xo .icimirably do they suit tbeif surround¬ 
ings, they remain. 

Whore the rest is in such perfect Uiste, the rather 
raihvay-stationHlecoralion of the coloured tile dado rmmd 
this vcrandalt strikes a disooitUuit note. 

A l)alustracle on beautifully-iarvod red porphyry rails 
borders the cool semi-transparency of the white inarWe 
stepx, which load to the second stoiey on iho north, in 
which are the Music and Drawiko Rooms. 

To one as fond ol and as skilled in music, Eastern and 
Western, as the Maharaja, a Music room ia not a luicury 
bt)t a necesaty. HJs Highness plays tlte piano, violiu 
and 'cello, with a preference for severely classical masic. 
Taste, technique and perseverance have all helped to 
make him a performer of the Hrat class, where Kis 
Highness inight remain but forhiscoDsdenCiousrelinftiiish- 
meiit of a loved hobby for the insistent demands of the 
Suic upon his time, This musical ulent is shared by 
other exceptionally gifted members Of his family. One 
young princess has passed all her Trioity Coll42ge of 
Mukic exaimnftiions, and plays exquisitely, with wonderful 
execution and feeling. The cbildrea of K. H. the YQvaraja 
are passionately fond o£ music, and practise their 
' piano pieces' with a zest most little ones give to games. 

Dtiring the visit of diatioguisbed guests to Mysore, a 
musical eveoing forms one of the chief and most enjoy¬ 
able of the many entertainments. Indian music, in one 
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of the clurtar is flr^t heard. A little group of 
muiadans, seated on the fltxjr, play Ihe following InsUii* 
aiente: a siiar, a a saroMf. a iamduri, a 

violin, a tiny hancl*hannoiuiim, and five slightly different 
kinds of vinas. Experts in Indian intvdc consider tlieir 
playing to be extremely clever, and the tniiidc chosen 
very beautiful 

This is followed, in the music rcom, by ix programme 
which includes organ music, perhajw a cjuarcette for the 
piano, violins and 'oeilo; Oijd usually a duet, hy two 
Indian musicians, on the riinx of liasiiis of water. Tliis 
is really chariuinR—the inu;dc is so lUjuld, the notes «> 
clear and true. 

It may not be out Of place to mention here His 
Highness’s palace bands, of highly ti^ained, gifted and 
enchusiaatic mtudeiane, under a l^iropean bandmaster. 
Their playing is tremendously admired whenever—and 
the oceaaocs are many—His Highness allows them to 
play for the enjoyment of tlvi public. Other palace bands, 
which play only Indian music, are pronounced by experts 
to be remarkably piohdent. 

A dnun and fife band, and Ute skirl of the bag*plpos 
thrill more than Scots folk, as they follow the strains i>f 
the classical Western and of the Eastern music. 

The Mvsomb Aktueu 

The tuite is said to have been the favourite one Of H.H. 
the late Maharaja Chamr&jendi'a Wadiyar X, who, with 
the help of his bandmaster, Mr. Bartles, ami the late very 
famous musician, Vainika Slkliamani Eeslianna, arranged 
the score. It is aow part of the very life of the people; 
it is sung daily by thousands of school children: It always 
heralds the arrival and accompanies the departure of the 
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Ruler. At all public fuDClions the first eight bare are 
played, followed imipediately by the first two lines of the 
British National Anthem. 

The words, by the late Basappa Sistry, are Sauskrit in 
Kajinada Oress, and arc an JnTOCatiOQ to Gouri, or 
Chamundesvari. By non-Hindua the word dew^n (God) 
is suhfttitutecl, and tbe prayer made to the Great God and 
Father of mankind. 

« K * * « 

Beaxitifnl and stately is the palace by clay. By night, 
when veiled in a golden glory of some 50,000 electric 
lighu, it la fairyland, enchantment, loveliness indescrib¬ 
able, When thus 'clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,’ 
it should be viewed from half-way up ChSmtindi Hill. It 
is then a mass of aTnber, delicately carved and glowing; 
it ia living, exulting light. 

THE JAGAN aOHON itAHAL PALACE 

This palace is in two parts. That on the east is a 
paviliOD, spaciotis and rather commonplace, redeemed by 
its tnasaive carved doors. It was only intended for c 
teiaporary atructure, when, the great fire of 1897 having 
destroyed most of the palace in the fort, it was built for 
the marriage, in June 1900, of H.H. the Maharaja to the 
Rajput Princess, Praiip Kuvarba, younger daughter of 
the Rana Viniya Bimha Jhala of Vane, io Kathiawar. 

' An alJjance which linked together the Rajput dynasty of 
Mysore with the Kathiawar RSjput Houses, from which 
Yaduraya, the founder of the dynasty, Sprang.’ 

It was also the scene of the installation of the present 
ruler by Lord Cureon, in 1902; of the marriage of H.H. 
the Yuvarija, ia 1910; and during the rebnilding of the 
fort palace, of Dasara and Birthday durbars. The annual 
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meetings of the Represeniative Assembly and of the 
Convocation of the Mysore University are uow held here. 

The western, older building ix a treasury of pictures 

and models, Ulustredos Mysoie hfhtory and persoi;aliUe^. 
As tbdr re^lassiflcatjon and distribution is under coi> 
sideradon, those of special interest here meudoned are 
not always described with reference to the rooms lit 
wliidi they are at pi'esent shown. 

A large bedstead of blackwtxxl, inlaid with ivoiy ami 
overlaid with brass, prefienied to Krishna KSjn Wadiyar 
ni by Rasavarij Ura, of Hebbur, a hundred yeai^ ago, 
may be noticed. 

Three rather interesting and logcuioiis pictures ai'B 
shown. Each is about two feet sejuare, and repiesents 
Krishna Raja Wadjyar Ill oa the throne durJi^ Dr.saia. 
£'very black line in each of the pfeturen is formed of 

words in minute handwriting. In No. the words me 
'Sri Kanta/ in No, 25 ’Sri Rama,' and in No. 26 ‘Sri 
Krishna'. 

Screens hold painted and ivory medallions and small 
pictures of the same Raja. 

On a (modem) carved sofa tlie very ordinary red, black 
and cream chinu is interesting as a specimen of that 
woven on the famous Ganjam looms, in Tipu Sultan’s 
time. The material is almost indestructible, and the colour 
is fast. It is now made in Shimoga. 

A very old, framed relief picture of (Immadi) Krishna 
Raja Wadiyar 11. painted by order of his wife, ivas found 
buried in the ground, under what was the palace of the 
Mysore Raj.is at Seringapatam, when the fonndalions of 
the Memorial Manlapa were being dug. It stands on an 
easel in the comer, near a large wall picture of that RSja 
bolding a durbar ia the Seringapatam palace which gives 
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portwits of the D5va Raja Urs, th« sinislar 

Karaiihuri NajtjarajaUrs, and others; especially the tailor I 
'fo the la^ engraving of a durbar, held by His High¬ 
ness, the gr&jjdfather of the present Mahaiaja, in which 
wany inemhers of the Mysore Commission and Iheir 
wives appear, a key-picture haogs in the University 

l.jhrary Hall. 

Two Mmaitambftfas (lotus pre^eny), one a framed 
painting on proper the other engittved on brass, should be 
noticed. Hath are, as the iiame implies, in the shape 
of ft iottts leaf, and give the genealogy of the Mysore 
Rajas from Yadiiraya, who, in 1399, gained the realm by 
conciuest eod marriage, to the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja. It gives a picture of each KSja, surrounded 
by written details of his reign, dates of l^lh and 
accession, the number of hie queens, sons and daughters, 
etc. The ci’eecent at Lho bottom, and all the space around 
Uie leal of the brass plate are filled with a ckurnika, or 
recital, of the acts and gifts of Kiisbna Raja Wadlyar HI; 
his IJteiary works (he was the author of many), his 
emblems, titles, etc., the titles o£ the Mysore Maharajas, 
which ere still declaimed by the very picturesque old 
mace-bearers of the palace at intervals during durbars 
and other functions.* This lotus progeny ^s-as prepared by 
the chief court artist, Tippanna, in I860. 

A somewhat umilar picture depicts the sarue l^ja with 
bis family deities, ancestors and sirdars. 

Models of the Mysore palaces are in the verandah room 
to the west, also a huge carved stene cot or table, seven 
and a half feet long end aix feet wide, with sculptured 
(separate) legs, two feet high, It was found many years 

' Myiore A'^ehaolegU^l Jitfiorl. 191S, p. 
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ia a paJace of tbe chitH of BednQr, at Kavala* 

dur^, aod was koown as ‘ The Rani's ColA Kannada 
inscripiion gives the date 1694. It is surmised that It may 
have belonged to Kempt Gauds of MIgadi. 

Near the Rani’s Cot is tbe Ghandharva Palanquiiii 
hrst used try Tipu Sultan—\vjtness the tiger stiipe, his 
bpecial decoration; later by Krishna Ri]a Wacliyar III, 
as his figure and crest in ivory attext. 

Two exquisite albuin*backs, carved in deep relief in 
sandalwCNjd, with an unrivalled w«dth of detail and viuli 
nem of design, are badly placed. They are on the wall, 
much too near the ground for the minute insi)eetioQ they 
deserve They were carved in Shimoga, and cost Rs. 3fi0 
each. 

A priceless old piece of ivory carving, the back, appar¬ 
ently, of a settee, or even of a throne, is shown in a ciii> 
board in the small * organ room It, too, was exhibited 
also, without a rival, at Belhi, in 1902. It is sixteenth or 
very early seventeenth century work, and is described 
by Sir George Watt as *a tympanum shaped perforated 
panel of intertwined, feathered and four-footed dragons of 
all shapes and rises, richly carved, gilded, xlained and 
lacquered In pale green and pale magenta. Its five cusped 
arched panels are filled with perforations represenUug 
trees, birds and animals.' 

A njoderu copy (but without tbe gilt and lacquer) is 
mote massive. It U a beautiful piece of work, but in its 
present position, above a lofty door, is too 'skied’ to be 
well seen or appreciated. 

Near (he original panel is a most lovely ivory brush- 
back. Tbe carving depicts, with exquisite grace and 
verve. Jtmgle scenes. 

In the same room hang two Kashmir shawls, each of 
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which, it said, takes a lifetiise to work and four lifetjines 
to wear out. The making of tliese shawls is now alinost 
entinly discootinued^ ns it was found that the work con' 

slant]? resuited in the loss of the worker's sight Another 

reason given for the cessation of the inanufacture of the 

sliawls is suggested by Sir Thomas Munro. who. in 1813, 
when giving evidence before the East India Company 
on the civilization, sciences and arts of India, declared that 
the excellence of their own manufactures precluded the 
sale of British goods in this country. He hod used an 
Indian shawl for seven years, and had found very little 
diSerence in it after (hat long use. 

The market for an article which lasts for generations 

must oataraJly be limited, 

In every shawl, carpet, and curtain some flaw is 
insetted—to avert the evil eye ; and one pattern is left 
uofuiiabcd. It ;6 ccasidereci preaiunpUcus to complete, 
to make perfect, the work of mortal hands. 

In anoihcT room seven Persian documents, in a frame, 
are shown. They were formerly believed to be written 
during the Sassanian dynasty. The writing on one is 
cundform, the other is in some old South Indian 
djaraoter.' 

Professor Shustry, however, says they are of no 
age or worth, only one of them belog over 160 years 
old. The object of the documents is merely to display 
penmanship,^ 

On the staircase walls are many strange paintings on 
glass, those illusirariag varioos types of peoas, wdaivS' 
dawi, etc., being specially worth inspection. 


• TJie Journal of lAe Jifysore AfylMc Society, XVI, 3- 
' Ibid., XVII, 1, 
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An echo of TipQ’s playful ^ray of welcoming his gucsu 
lingers in a hoary> decrcpid and creaky Old UgOt (stuffed), 
on a stand Hke that of a child’s toy*lamb, which a peon 
delights io ejecting from a little cupbOfU'd, half-way up 
the stftircftse. It la still capable of elidliiig sciueal^ Of 
fright from viaitoi*®, to the intense delight of the i»oiis, 
vv'ho consider such attention ia really worth hnndsome 
recognition. 

Apparently the Sultan had a collection of such mecljani- 
cal toys, the one here illustrated being particularly 
ferocious, it was sent to Windsor Castle, and tbsnce to 
the Tower. 

On the landing just above are some enoi'moua dumb¬ 
bells and dubs. Tltesc at'e believed to have belonged 
to, and to have been used by, the great w-arrior king, 
Kajithirava Narasa Raja Wadiyar, whose prowess we have 
referred to on an earlier page.‘ 

la the Napoleon Room is ao ivory-veneered sofa from 
Tipo's palace. In the Burmese Room is a wonderful 
bamboo book, richly gilt and iacovrered, brought by Sir 
Harry Prendergast from Thehaw’s palace. Notice the 
tape round the book. 

Ou the third storey, the Jtnvg hfabai, or Picture Hall, 
has many qnaiuc and interesting mural paintings. They 
are very much in tlie style of those on the walls of the 
Daria Daulat, at Seringapatam. On one wall is a Daaara 
procession, with the Maharaja Krishna RSija Wadiyar Ill 
seated in a State coach drawn by su; elephants. Hers are, 
too, eight paintioga of the palace sacred cows and their 
successors. Also bunting scenes. On the opposite wall 
is another lotus progeny and several HreAugohi^vygiX 


^ p. 33. 
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emblsni& Those here shown Hie said to have beea 
wrested in from Tanjote, Other pictures depict 
ICrishim Raja Wadiyar III playing; chess, at whieli be was 
an expert, and taking pari in Hindu s:ames and ceremonieM. 

Tun CuvfRASALA. la several ground'floor rooms, 
south cl Che main biiildinc, may be seen the nuclenn of an 
exhilMtlcn of Indian art, iUiwtraUve of the evolution of 
Jmliaa paintiug lu historical scqtieuce, its isidiienee and 

relationsliipH. It contains i^iutures nf the nioclem school 

of C^lcutla> which owes its inspiration to the original 
ecuius of Abaajn<ira Katb Tagore. It ban nlso some 
examples of tl« lovely work of a Mysorean, Mr, K. 
VenkatappD, the son of n palace painter, in whom Sir 
Rvan Mai^unocbie discovered exceptional talent when the 
lad was only fourteen, At hfs suggestion, H.H, tbe Maha¬ 
raja bad the boy taught English and Hindustani, and sent 
him with a scholarahip to Calcutta.^ A discovery and a 
generous cncouittgeinent which have been abundantly 
justihed, 

OijC picture, by Kautadalikil, of *Bhojaraja and liis 
thirty^wo dr>lJK,^coat Ra. 1,250. Some interesting paint¬ 
ings and miniatures, all with clearly tvrilten titles or 
descriptions, may be seen io ooe of the smaller rooms 
in the gallery. One of theee, H.H- Krishna RSja 
Wadiyar III as a bttle child, has been reproduced iu this 
bock by the kind permiadon of H,H. the Maharaja. 

Two enormous milhstooes, worked in the old days 
by elephants, stand, their work done, in the south<a.st 
corner of the coinpounri. 

’ /Me in Ote ladiaH Civil Seyviee, by Sir l£vaa MauoQochk, p. 
155. 
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CHAMUNDI HILL 

blMiOKltowaK so miicii al her Jovsliness to horintebry 
hill (hat tlie first sijsht of Itec groat isolated 
mass causes the retiii’uiog Mysorean more thaii a little 
tluill; the last baekward look, as Ite leaves liei*. a little 
slab of pain. CloiKl*uapped at Oawii, ruse-fliishucl at suii' 
set, 6la^spala8led with her 'torrent of gems from tlie 
sky' through ifae night; bar ntoimialn sides, green and 
gold and grey,CMmMRCli,as a background to tbe city she 
guards, is perfectly and perpetually satisfying. 

Tbe bill, 3,489 feet above sea-IeveL is sparsely covered 
with scrub jungle, barely concealing rocks and caves, 
which every year offer less shelter to the cheetahs, wild 

pig and porcupines which formerly abounded. 

Wide, spiral roads now open up the many view-points 
on the hill, and lead to the village, the temples and 
(he palace bungalow on the top; to the sacred bull, 
lower down, and to the still lower pleasance of Lalitfidrl. 
Small 'alpine gardens,* in which, aided by an elaborate 
water-supply system, a not unsuccessful attempt is made 
to grow western winter flowers, surround the pcilace 
bungalow, ‘Circles’ and ‘islands,’ revolving summer 
houses, daintily sculptured maniapas and newly-buik 
shrines adorn a hill already enriched fay the legends and 
monuments of a romantic past. 

And Chamundi is far mure than an impressive back* 
ground. Her shrines draw multitudes to worship; her 
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cool, fresh air, sardeos, walks and drives draw multili;dcs 
more to rest aod recreatloo. 

In order to reach the top you had, twenty ycaris ago, 
the choice of riding lazily UP a cart-track, or of climbing 
first a thousand steps and then half a mile of stony patlu 
If you were Royalty or Viceroyalty, you had the fur¬ 
ther choice of being carried op in a dkHli or of riding up 
on an elspliaut; » lung, hot and tiring expedition eitlier 
way. Poor Lady Uufferin at least found it so, ami 
describes it as follows: 'After lunch we went to the 
top of ft very high hill, which I ascended in a jhampan. 
borne by 12 meu, who chanted as they went up the 
thousand steps ; it was a wiki sort of song, which sotinded 
very inspiriting. D rode up the other side of the hdl 
and we met at the top, whw'e we admired the view of 
the country, aud a hne specimen of a Hindu temple wluoh 
crowns the hill. . . . Our descent was very faiiguing, as 
the thousand steps were very slippery.’ 

There is a tradition that the DucheKH of ConBaughi 
elected to make the ascent on au elephant, and Utterly 
regretted her choice; for her steed, after lumberii^ up 
with esereplary sedaieness, suddenly decided that his 
elephant lines were far more attractive thau sacred shrines 
and extenrive views. So he bolted home agnin, .with ft 
desperate but powerless and e very frightened 

and uncoiofortable Duchess on his hack. 

* • # * • 

THE STBI'B 

A stahwAy 'of Iftgeod and hogisg ThytocSi 
Of spleodid eeoi^ sod aiogiog chimes, 

A losd where every pUgrin cbmhs 
To Gcd ftS to s frtead/—<4* <!. Pryss/Mdt. 

An energetic visitor will be well repaid by a climb up 
these thousand steps, fashioned 26.^ years ago, when the 
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Gr«ftt FiM of i^indon \vsi& raginf, by, somt say, ifanaji 
Rao, a pious cloiii merchant of Mysore; others, and they 
have Che wei^t of the Archnological Department behind 
the)D. by DoddA Dcva RSja Wadiyar. At the foot of the 
ytepa in a small temple to Chamnndesvari» where aninieJ 
sacriAcei^ re|)Iaced the human ones^ discontinued by onlcr 
of Haidar AIL 

The steiKj aru here luitl there preen with moss and 
lichen, they nre slippery with votive oil, they arc polishotl 
by the passing of oounllc»s pilgrim feet. They are any 
and every length, breadth and thick^iess, they slope at 
every angle, and arc nowhere of monutonons nnifunnity. 
At the natural resting-pIaceK the widening view )>ecoine»i 
more and inore arresting. FooihllJH raise tlieir crests, 
faroff mountains define the horizon, and half-way up, with 
a little gasp of delight, tltose who know Mr. Hilton 
Brown’s exquisite poem, Pritndly Mountain, will see, 
with a thriiJ, far away to tbe west, the pearl and amethyxt 
cone of MaJiksr^cna, by Bettadapur, 

For ah good hill» 1 give ny tbaak.*) as through this worki I go, 
For Ibc greeu hilb and ctiv huatb«r hillA and the 1)I1U of nvh 
aad socAv; 

bat UOB nuah hill ^ cujghtuurly and kind heycod vunipnre, 

'Die mtk HU of Bettadu, Oh; hill that's ntways there. . . , 
yon see it in the tinted <]nwu,a gem ot gukl aud grey, 
Blae-sloffitneriug in the doobCkW. aed rose at set of ctay; 

And \vheji tbe silver uiwsrisi; steals athwart the Ckmvery )wod 
Tbe silver ghcer uf Beua<lii stuads up to call you frieisl. 

Those who reach the top of the hill by the easier wxy 
of the long spiral motor road will pass, on the way from 
the Boulevard to LaJit&dri, 

THE BODyRUARD MASJIT^ 

This lovely little mosque, a landmark for miles round 
^lysore, built by H.H. tbe Maharaja for the Muhammadan 
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m«n o^ hix Bodyguard, was opened by Hia Highness in 
August 1^22, Aiul Ifi entirely subsidiged by tbe palace. 

Among other wise and beautiful things said by the 
Maliaraja In hia opening speech is this call to unity: 
* This mos(;uc is situated on ooe side of the lines. The 
Hindti temple is on tlw other side, l^ach ntinUters to the 
Kpintiial need of its followers. l£ach is symbolic of that 
unity ill divci'hity which wJU. I hope, become in an 
iucreJuuiiff inc:isure a pleasing clwracteristic of the inothei- 
Isnd, with (JI its divei'SC castes dud ci'eeds. To a devout 
Hindti €Ach represeata one of the patlix leading to the 
same ftosd.' 

Pure white, with grace in every one of ila lovely lines, 
the inoi^que stands in a grove of dark green trees, agaiost 
llie clAflrer backeround of ChaniundL Even in Mysore 
there are kw buildings in a more lovely setting or of 
gieeter beamy. 

THE PALACE BUNGALOW 

This, often used by tlte Koyul Family, crowns the hill. 
The original house, which hitsbeen enlarged and restored, 
was built about ISZ'i by Mr, (later Sir) Arthur Cole, when 
Kesideat in Mysore. It was described by Col Walter 
Campbell, after panting up Chamundi hill and trottiog 
down with blisteied feet before bi’eakfast one moniing, in 
1833; being well rewarded for his trouble by the splendid 
view obtained and tbe delicious change of climate 
experienced—' positively cold'. ‘ Here,' he says, ‘ I found 
a comfortable Englishdooking country house, built by Mr. 
Cole as a retreat during the hot seasou. There was 
nothing remarkable about it except that it was fitted up 
with fireplaces, which gave it a very homely and un-Indian 
look; and that, hanging in the entraoce hall, 1 discovered 
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the most aplendid apeamen of a sambar'ji head I hav» 
ever seea- Tiic horn was 18 inches round the burr, and 
large in proportion, i have seen many large heads, but 
never one at all to compare with this.’ 

The grounds command a wide and lovely prospecU 
1’he minarets of the Orwt Moatfue at Seriijgapatain, tlw 
lake and Aim of Krislmanip Sas:ara. the sacred lull of 
Melkotc, the VVynnail hills, the Blligirirancan and the 
Nileiri m<»untain5 frame, as with i«\vels, the fair city of 
M5*soie. laid out like a coloured relief uwip, at your feat. 
In the morning, ‘when the night rciirelh Iroin the dawn, 
her sister, and the Dark one yieldeih to the Red her 
pathway,’* and ‘when heaven puts off its liiUden gi'ey for 
i«otlier-o-peaii,’ and sunrise fluj^hex the circling WIU, it is 
a scene of rara charm and beauty. But in the evening, 
when lengthening shadows steal adosa the glinimei lng 
plains, and hills arc caught in the radiance Of tl^e sansets 
for which Mysore is so justly famous, it is a scene, not of 
beauty only, but of enchantment; to which another touch 
w added every evening when thousands of fairy lamps 
spring iato radiance. The cro\vTiing touch when, on high 
festivals, the palace and iU gateways (outlined with over 
6U,(J00 lights) become living, gbwing amber. Acid you 
will cry, an so many have done before you, ‘ But thix—oh, 
but this is fairyland.’ 

THE TEMPLES 

The largest and best known is the large DravicUan 
temple, dedicated to Sri ChlmuodSsvari Devi, the tutelary 
deity of Mysore and of her Royal House, generally 
regarded as an incamatioa of Parvati or Dnrge. ’ In the 
first instauco the goddess worshipped in this shrine may 

‘ fii'i Veda. VII, 71,1. 
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hivt be<n identified tvith Sica’s consort, and a siiaia- 
purA/a or vioialmya was composed which I’eJaCed that 
on this fpot the bufiaiO'headed monstar (Mablsh ~ buffab 
and Asura * demon), ChSmnnda, was slain Chamun* 
d^svari is now regarded as an incarnation of Laksbmi. 
This unique feature in her legendaiF history hdnc 
possibly due to the predonunant inAuence pf the Sr? 
Vishnavite sect in the palace in tbe twelfth century/' 

Hivugh the legeDd has various tonus, all indicate that 
in acBs long ago Mysore was delivered from the grip of 
some great terror-^from beast or foe or pestilence. 

One account claims that tbe goddess slew uvo demons, 
Clianda and Manda, so winmug for herself a name com- 
Used of both. But the mure usually accepted verson 
speaks of her as ChSmundi-firlahlahSsttra-mardani, the 
slayer of the minotaur. 

She is, therefore, the household deity of the lOWJi 
named io comntemoration Maisa (buSalo), uru (town). 
ClurDa also means dark blue, and this is regarded a$ her 
colour, as in the case of Krishna. Her image on the hill 
bestiides a lion, and has twenty hands.' 

In 1.S7S, dnrijig a terrific thunderstorm, the KIja, 
Chama KSja Wadlyar IV, worshipping in the temple, was 
struck by llghbiing. Owing, as he believed, to his being 
in the very act of offering gifts to the goddess, he miracu¬ 
lously escaped with no greater injury than the loss of his 
hair. He is known to history as Sol, the Bald.' 

‘ ni Journal Of Iht Mysort Mylkie Soeitty, ' Religion io tbe 
Mysore Stsca,* by the Rev. if. W. TbompeoB, M.A. 

* Id tbe Nua;gerhalli temple she Is seated od e moagoose. 
The Image wonhipped et Lasare is seated os a Uoa, bat has only 
four haais. Oov bolds a coa^. one a diasa. ooc a mace, aod the 
fourtlk a lotus. 

* Anuah of the Myiort Soyat Family, I, p. 17. 
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CA this temple only the wesrem end, the ehrine over t))e 
eodd«6, w oW; the rest dates from about a hundred 
years ago. Writing in 177», the German nnsiSiontuT. 
Swarti, says: 'A high mountain, with a pagoda on its 
summit; was formerly dangeroueto travellers- The pagan 
iohaWlanls of that mountain ... used to rush out upon 
travellers, cut of! their noses, and offer iheai to thar 
goddess. But Hyder has most rigorously fortaclden it. 

Of that pagoda liUle, if anything, remains. It is saul that 
Raja Wadiyar (about 1600) intended to btiild a fruA’^ra, 
and for that purpose erected four Uirge pillars, or door- 
oosts which were removed when the present 
was built- by H.H. Kriahne RSja Wadiyai* III. ' He buUt a 
gfffiura with golden finials, and set up statues of lumnelf 
and his three queens in the presence of the goddess-’ In 
1827 he made arrangements for festivals and processions. 
In 1S43 he presented the SfniAawha^ia and other cars. 

Now that there are no arches in Drevidian temples, 
though they usually have great gateways, sometimes over 


20 feet high. 

The three samptge trees in the temple courlyaid are ot 
great interest. Though the legend wliich claims that they 
were piantetl over 500 years ago by Ya<lur5ya is too 
much for modem credulity, yet it is probable that they 
are consideraMy more than 150 yeara old; and because, 
ihe priests aver, their roots are wateretl by the daily 
offerings poured over the goddess they have never 
failed to give, every day of every year, from time 
immemorial, at least two blossoms—one for local wor¬ 
ship, and one, sent by a special messenger, for the Mysore 
palace shrine. 


‘ Niitcry of Mysocr, Uy Col. Wilks, I, 34. 
« Bpigrst^ft CurMftCfl, Mysore, I, 20. 
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Of rival interest to the gTftat ChlmunOisvari fane a« 
two temples — small and old. One is dedicated to 
Natlyana Svimi, and one, still older, to MahabaJ&vsra, 
fonnerly the presiding deity of the hill, whose worship is 
now apparently eclipsed hy that of the goddess. In the 
courtyard is a fine teel tree, of which the wood is sacred 
to Siva and may be used for firewood by none but 
Brahmins. Near it \verB found two slabs, bearing almost 
the oldest Mysore stone mscriptions yet discovered. 
Worn and defaced as they are, enough remains to reveal 
a date not later than aj 5. 950. They bear lltc hill's old 
name of Mobellada-tiiiha, evidence that a thousand years 
ago this was a sacred spot—a place of pilgrimage, and 
dedicated to lavara, Siva. The fragmentary inscription 
bn one stone relates to a grant to charity. The other is an 
epitaph, a record that some poor troubled soul—a woman 
— after life's long pilgriniage, 'found hers,' say the 
bliirrsd old letters,' salvation and peace 

Later inscriptions on the hill note that in a.p. 1128 the 
great King Vishnuvardhana made a grant to the temple, 
and a fugitive king of Vijayaiiagar another one in 1620. 


THB SACRED BULL 

Descendiog (by the footpath) paat the little lake of 
Herckere, constructed 350 years ago by Bettada Chima 
Ra)a Wadiyar V, you may reach the Bull in a few 
minutes. (A motor road, branching oS from the' Douglas 
Rice Circle,'also leads to it) Fashioned, says legend, in 
one night, out of the basalt of the hill, this recumbeot, 
colossal Nandi (the vehicle of Siva) was a gift of Dodda 
Deva Raja, who reigned from 1659 to 1672; a v 
and pious king, who defeated enemies on all sides 
little kingdom, which he greatly extended and w 
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divided into four equal parts; the revenues of whiClK it 
!$ said, he gave to Brahmins, to the coda, to cbai-ilieii, 
and of the fourth, spent half on jewels for his queens artd 
half on his State and palace. 'Temples,' says on inscription, 
*he has made, he i» making, and he will make.” He 
built rest'houacH at intervals of a yCgxina on all the main 
roads of tlie State, and stone * rests<i horizontal giwillc 
stone, laid on two upright sloneK—on to which u'cary 
travellers could slip their slioddei'Od hurdetis. 

Over 25 feet long and Id high, adorned with ropes, 
ubaius, bells and jewels of stone, the Bull—from tJic tlnys 
whejk in England Cavalier and Roundhead fought for 
mastery—has lain, massive,calm, inscrutable; witli half- 
shut eyes which seem, in yO^ fashion, to te closing in 
meditation. The carvliig, declared by Mr. Rice to be 'in 
no way extraordinary,' is bold and by oo means \vithoiit 
beauty. It U neither coarse nor finicking, and nothing 
could be more suitable for i» exposed position and 
the <Ustance from which it must be viewed. 

Nearby is a small Stone lamp-post, erected by a 
European ftnd lighted, as part of the daily ritual, by the 
Brahmin priest in charge- 

'i'HB LAKE OP A TIIOBSSAUB LiGHTS 

Quiet, inconsi>icuous, unnoticed all the year, the tiny 
mere at the top of the hill has yet lu annual hour Of glory. 
For Of all the beautiful things to be seen on Chiniuadi, 
or from ChSinundi, the moat enirandngly, indescribably 
lovely is the great raft ceremony, held, after sunset, oit 
this little lake below the great temple, at the Dasara full 
moon. Below the north wall a large semicircle is reserved 
for women, where the flash of their iewels and Shimmer 

• Mysore Coorf. from (Me htscriittions, p. 179. 
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of ^heir :41k ${iris add their quota of coloor aod of 
gleam. 

Palace peona, in <>k]*wor]d picttira»]Qe costutnei bear, 
a iew feet apart, standard electric lamps, lily*shaped. 
Round and across tbe lake stretch lines of coloured boJbs. 
'ITie wooded hanks are packed with people. Only those 
who have aecu it cau imaguic the colourful chann of this 
^^yso^c ci'Owd, as it site among and under the flowering 
Klmihs, on the branches of pipal, tamarind and wUd olive 
trees; each family with Its few colouied lights, its cheap 
fireworks, which from dmeto time Hghl uj) the scene ivith 

sudden gleams and lingering lights; weird yet lovely 
fancaaies of colour and alternate gloom; and more 
hesutiftil still is tbe following smoke, which veils in 
mj:«t7 blae and tender grace treea. boulders and crowds. 
And slowly the sky darkens to deepest indigo. 

Until His Highness appears in the spedally-erected 
silken pavilion on the west, the light of a moon just past 
the full, a few lamps, a few fireworks, ‘gleams amid 
tlte scented gloom’, reflected in the water's depths, 
suggest rather than display a striTcture (vessel, chariot or 
shrine ?) resting on Che lake. Tlte Maharaja appears, and 

instantly a Usotisand lights reveal a decorated raft. It 

rests on four enormous white swaos; awans lavisMy 
decked with garlands of flowers and chains of gems, 
with gilded beaks and mby eyes. In tbe centre of Che 
raft is a shrine, on Cbe shrine the goddess Cbatnundesvari, 
a blase of jewels in a nest of flowera. 

Attendant priest* stand at the comers. The light* are 
manipulated from a main switch; these on tbe raft and 

those around the lake*side are raised and lowered with 

striking effect, as, propelled by unseen agency, the stately 

vessel sails very quietly, very slowly, round the lake. 
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Tbe charm of the scene is heightened the sdllnens. 
Except for the $wj$b of e rising: rocket and the sound of 
its bursting into showera of golden rain, and subdued 
*oh’8* of admiration, hardly a whisper Is heard, tltougb 
over tliree chousaod people may be present. 

The ceremony, far from beii^ an anti-climax to the 
Dasara pageantry, is a most fitting, most lovely dose to iu 
It ^ makes a swao-likc and, fading in music 

««*«>« 

Lalitap3u, on its breeey little plateau, is an attractive 
spot, with its summer houses, garden nooks, plants— 
tropical and non'tropica]—and vdde views. Many picnic 
parties meet here, and there are few evenings when visitors, 
students, and even families in search of changie, of quiet 
and of the cool breese which never fails it, do not walk 
or motor lip. from the little' model house' the caretaker 
will point out a now model village, just below, and then, 
lying away twelve miles to the southwest, a tank, ' an 
Opal in a bronse ring, ^ below the foothills of the Sdigiiv 
rangan range, and on its banks a village, one of the most 
sacred spots in tbe legends of Mysore, Hadinaiu, the 
scene of the exploit of Yaduraya when he rescued the 
young princess from the DelavSyl, Maranlyaka, and, having 
slain him and married her, founded the Mysore dyna.sty. 

But there are many conflicting opinions as to where, 
and indeed wkAt, Hadic^ (also called Hadena and 

Hadana) was. Some authorities place it to the west of 

Nanjangud; others south of ChSmuadi hill, and there 
seems little authority for the picturesque legend which 

would set it here. 

Another site (in defiance of Gaselier and maps) 
will also be very confidently pointed out, some eight 
miles nearer. Barely a site, indeed just one enormous 
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Ch&mnndi Hill 

letxiti tree (the Holopltlea IntrtgrUolio), all lhat is 
Ie£c, so they say, of Hadinaru’s rival, KarugahalU, which 
springs inio notice again and ag^in in Mysore history. It 
was given by Yaduiiya as a marriage portion to his 
brother, Krishnaraya, who snpported btm so valiantly. 
In the time of RSja Wadiyar, about 1600, it was of such 
relative imporUnce that when he wished to pass through 
the village of Tandya (part of the Kanigahalli teTrilory), 
on his way to worship at Nanjangud, he was opposed by 
its pioud lord, Veranjaya. Raja Wadiyar not only 
defeated him, bnt very e^ectively reduced his pride by 
thrashing him with his riding whip on the battlefield.’ 

' Verarijaya promptJy proceeded to bribe a priest to poison 
the Kija, while worshipping in the LakshmiramanasvSmi 
temple in Mysore. How he escaped the threatened death 

is related in the account of that temple. 

It was from the Karugaballi branch of the fauiily Chat 
Chama Raja Wadiyar IX was selected, from other boy 
claimauts to the Mysore throne, so dramatically by Haidar 
All. Old maps and the (^AaeUttr place the village on the 
scuth'west of ChSmundi; but the site here pointed out 
is not without considerable support. 

Chaiuundi cannot be thoroughly explored in one after* 
noon or evening. New roads lead by perilous'boldng 
ways, offering real thrills as they skirt Che edges of quite 
fearsome precipices, to points commandizig fresh views 
of nearby plains and farnoff meuntaios. 

At the foot of the hill, in the garden circle, just above 
the road leading north to the Lalita Mahal and bdCk to 
Mysore, notice a tiny shrine. Inside are two little feet 


' Seribgapauro, 64 ; T. Nerasipur, 6^. 
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CRTved in black sloac: the feet of ChainundSsvari. 
There are three or four of these at different points 
around the hill, placed in pity for the old or tbe inlirm 
\^'ho cannot mount the thousand steps or climb the three- 
mile 1‘oad to the temple; and for outcaaten who may not 
enter the temple prednd*. They may here lave and 
circumambulate so much at least of their deity. To brine 
offerings to these feet is regarded as equivnleiit to 
attending and worshipping at the higher shrine. 

from hert tbe vJdtor who has come l>y tbe road 
branching off from the tiny i»Iice station, curiously label¬ 
led in French, may return by the long straight road, lead¬ 
ing due north and past tbe Lalita Mahal, the Royal 
Guest House, to view which a permit may te obtained. 
The grounds are beautifully laid out, and the extensive 
views and the gloriona sunsets, to which it offers a grand¬ 
stand, are a daily magnet to Mysore’s citiseos and visitors. 

Mr. Nagappa, who is in charge of the mansion, is a noted 

Mysore worthy. He began his career as ekokra to aa 
officer, and accompanied him to Afghanistan in the third 
Afghan War, returned with Lord Roberts, and, after 
serving various distinguished officers, was made bead 
butler of Government House, Mysore, in He holds 
gold medals given him by H,H. the Maharaja and five 
Viceroys, 

Back throi^h Che Boulevard, leaving the Rat Body¬ 
guard Lines on the left, with a smile for the sowar and 
for his compaoioa, the postman, who at tbe gate perpetu- 
filly offers a neve^yet•accepted letter; and then to the 
north, past the Karanji lake and tbe pretty manyKlomed 
Kahanji Ma2«8iok, built for the second sister of the Maha- 
rafs and her husband, CoL Desaraj Urs, M.V.O., who com¬ 
manded the Mysore Imperial Service Lancers with such 
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distinction iii Egypt lo tht Great War; now Cbc propeity 
of their only surviving child. RSjJcumar C. Desaraj Urs. 
Then down the Mirza Road, oajned in honour of the 
present Dewan, Amiii'Ul-inulk Sir Mim M. Ismail, B.A., 
C.I.E., 0-B-E. (to whom Mysore City and State owes 
so much of their heauty and prosperity), with the Palace 
Garage on the right and Park House, the residence of .the 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja, on the left; then a tun 
to the nortl), and down the Nasaifihad Road, stopping at 
the showrooms of Messrs. Theobald Brothers, the famous 
tandennisis to King George, The<»e are open from 3 a.m. 
to HOOD and 2 to 6 p.iu. 


CHAPTER V 


MAINLY ABOUT ANIMALS 
THa PALACE STABLES 

PB&HtSSIOt? to vkw iDAy be oblaiocd from the siiperlii- 
tendeot in char^ (on preseiitntioQ of a visiting: oard)» 
between the hours of 8.30 and 11 a.m. and 3 aud 

6 p.m. 

Since the IntroducUco of motor vehicles the establish* 
meet baa natuifdly been greatly reduced, hut a great 
□umber of very fine animals are still boused here. 
Organisatioa a&d eQuIpmcui are all up-to^ie and cacel* 
lent. The well-ventiJated stalls, tbe whitewashed walla 
and tiled fioors are spotless. On three sides of the greet 
courtyard are the roomy» airy horse boxes. Each horse’s 
name is painted on his staJI; each one’s daily allowance 
of fodder and of bedding inscribed on his card. Piles of 
lucerne lie waiting, and patleot, eag^ heads stretch out 
for the b<rtiTit~boueh£ and the caress few visitors 
withhold. 

The animals are beautifully kept, and range from the 
four'lo'band teams of big black Hungarians and of great 
bays, to tbe tiny Shetland ponies, ridden and driven by 
tbe royal children. 

More than one old pensioner lives on here in luxury 
and ease. At feeding time, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, the horses gather in the courtyard, and, to 
accustom them to the varioos noises they may encounter 
in the streets, and especially in processions, syces and 
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ehakriu let of! fireworks, be&l kero^sne tins, eacl make 
Other ' suitable' noi^^es. 

Perhaps the most interesUiis animal here is the Skq^sd 
HOKSB. He is never ndden, and indeed it has been 
pixived, again end again, that no sacred horse will dream 
of allowing anyone but the raliog monarch Co mount him. 
He must be pure white or cream colour* and musi poasess 
twelve sacred curls or marks. His sweeping Arab tail is 
dyed once a yeai in rainbow hues, to enbauce his beauty 
at Oasara. He lia^^ his own special cooks and watermen* 
all caste meo, who are entii'ely reserved for his service; 

and bis own syces or retainers* who groom* decorate and 
exerdsft him* and of whom six are needed to calm and 
lead him when he finds himself a centre of attraction 
during Dasara. He has four understudies: for his death* 
without a successor in waiting, would be regarded as a 
tragic matter for the State. 

M. De La Touche tens of a state horse presented co 
Haidar Ali by a Mabratta general, which w9ia, he says, 
'extremely singular* He was of a mouse*grey colour, 
with a white mane as brilliaut as Silver, and so thick and 
long that it reached to the ground. It was tied together 
with a riband. His tail was answerable in beauty to his 
mane ; but the most remarkable druumstance was that be 
bad a natural colouting of a clear bay colour* which 
depended as low as his mid>thigh, and which* commencing 
at the withers, finished at a small distance from the 
cruppers. On this mantle flowers were artificially painted; 
so that* though the horse was absolutely naked* it was 
necessary to be very near him in order to perceive that 
he was not co\*ered with a doth Of some kind.* 

Hear the sacred horse lives the Dakciko Pont, also 
cream; a gentle, intelligent animal, who seems goite 
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iiTwble. or &i lease umviUing, tc w'sik sedately, and insists 
oa capering, curvetting and caiticoling; but rhythmically, 
very rhylbinlcally, along. 

The HAKNsas Roojjs are full of well-arranged Slate 
and serui State hamexs, «ome almost excessively ornate, 
much beautifully neat and of excellent workmanship. 

A most interesting collection of old-fashioned chariots, 
Slate coaches and carriages, indudujg a quaint old elephant- 
carnage and some ajicient palanquinR, are shown in the 
lofty glass-covered hall, forming the fourth Ride o( the 
(jiiadrangle. Heie, lOO, some very hixiiiious modem 
carriages are kept. 

A room, just inside die entrance .ajcli, has showcases 
full of trophies, chiefly silver cups, won hy His Highnese 
and hia father at races, gymkhanas and polo toumaincnUs. 
On the walls are paintings and photos of favourite racers 
and chargers. A large weighing machine, and sometimes 
an electric rowing boat and an electric hor&e, are alao 
kept here. 

Adjoining the stables is a roomy paddock, where the 
aniicaJs are exercised, and which was formerly, and is 
now occasionally, used as a riding school. Newer schofd- 
ing grounds are now arranged off the recently-made road 
leading scuth-east to Lalitadri from the east end of the 
Racecourse. 

THE LOKARANJAN MAHAL, 
or the Summer or Pleasure Palace, was built about 3342. 
Mrs. Bo wring, in East cm Bxpfriffifts.eiviH an amusing 
account of a visit to this palace, some sixty years ago. ' 1 
drove," she says, 'with Mrs. C. [Casatnaijcrrl, to the 
Summer Palace, which contains ^uch a funny collection 
of things, valuable things being mixed up with robhish; 
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piciures, dockK, toys, plaster C6sti, bpeautihil Cbineae 
lanterns and Dresden ?lass. 

' Three elephants were la waiting:, end Mrs. C. and 
myself, with Cept C, climbed up into tlie State howdab on 
the i)ack of the largest elephant, which is over 9 ft. high. 
Wc fovind it a very nncomfoTtable seat, the great creslow 
swaying about as lie walked, and nearly shaking us all 
out However, we held on for dear life, and, after many 
iWlls frtun branches, horses and bullocks, not to mention 
a certain feeling of land^ckness from which we suffered, 
I'eaclied homo safely, The trapi«nca were magnificent, 
tlic {.eut of alver, the cloth scarlet, embroidered with gold ; 
lie salKimed with his trunk in the air like a real gontle- 
mao- Bnt he swore dreadfully at having to kneel down, 
and rose at once because the atteodant had forgotten to 
place cushions under Ws lees, and he found the gravel 
walk hard for bis royal knees.' 

The palace was used as a school bouse for Their 
Highnesses, the late and present Maharajas and the 
Vuvaiija; it is now a guest bouse for distinguished 
Indian viaitora. 

The very picturesque noitb gateway frames a parti¬ 
cularly beautiful view of a lovely gaideu and of 
ChSmundi; it is one of the most often painted and 
photographed * Wts ’ in Mysore. 

Id the grounds are a fine racquet court and a splendid, 
really splerklid, swimming bath. 

THS 200UK5ICAL GAKDENS, 
adjoiiung the Summer Palace, are open from 7 to 11 a-m, 
and from 3 to 6 ^tn- The entrance iee is one anna. 
Cameras are not allowed. 

The fine and varied collection of animala is hardly 
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burpai^6 by ibat of the Calcutta Zco, find is certainly not 
fipprCfiChed by that of any other in India. The very 
extenaivc grounds are beatitifnily laid out» find Icept in 
excellent order. How extensive they are may be judged 
from tbe stfifeinent that over 40,000 visitors were 
admitted during tbe Vmsia of 1939. 

However Htrongly people may feel that a joo is a moxt 
melftncholy place, that confinement, however ameliorated, 
is lifelong misery to most aninwla, and real torture to 
others, aod that we have no rigbl, for any xatinfaction of 
ctmosity or eveji of (very problematic) Bdentific gain, to 
condemn any creature to misery—find people arc feeling 
this increasingly—yet it must be admitted that Cbe Mysore 
2^00, fit least, compares well with oiherti. That the 
mjperiatendent find his subordinates, to whom many of 
the animals are unquestionably devoted, do study and 
coosider their charges: and that these poor creatures aie 
well-fed, well-kept and generally healthy. Also that 
some of them have as much liberty as is at present 
possible, and that arrangements are constantly being 
made to increase that Uberty. 

The older day horrors of small iron.harred, concrete- 
floored, evil-smelling cells, of tin and iron cages, in which 
lovely birds break their bearla, are being slowly re])Inccd 
by open, if constricted, spaces, and by large aviaries. Even 
these are prisons still for innocent captives: condemned 
cells for creatures guilly of naught but beauty and rarity. 
And arrangements for tbe transport of animals by land and 
$ea are still difficult and unsatisfactory. One simply 
shudders at the thought of what a giraffe or a polar bear 
must endure, as it travels thousands of miles from heat to 
cold, or from cold to beau 

Mysore, at least, is doing what is at present possible to 
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emulate the national parks and sanctuaries of Cana<ls 
and the U3 j^., the open«air jcngles planned for 0:?ford 
and Blackpool. Places which we must hope all soological 
g:ardens will resemble in the near future. 

There » no den 7 ing that a visit to these Gardens is eio* 
tremely thrilUng:. But even though attempts arc made to 
cnsiuo conditions approrimating to the animals* natural 
suTTuandings, who can face, untouchel, the despairing 
dignity of the lion> the utter hoplessness of the polar 
bears> the sheer misery that looks out of many an animal’s 
ayes ? 

As some consolatloQ. to those who may hesitate, on 
humane grounds, to spend an hour in the Zoo, it may be 
said that many of the prisoners welcome visitors eagerly. 
Few people go without a basketful of nuts, plaulains and 
sugarcane, which may be bought at the gat& But it will 
be well to nog the changes on this unvarying dessert. 
Take a few fresh raw eggs, a few tomatoes, oranges, 
papaws; some bread and biscuits, and you will be greeted 
with rapture, especially by the monkey tribe. (It is well 
to And out from the keepers which of these delicacies 
should be offered to the different animals.) 

A huge entertainment to the visitors, and a tremendous 
joy to some of the monkeys, is to give them a large 
s<iuare piece of (any) material which they can de as a 
turban, wind round them as a sari^ or poke a grinnisg 
face through a hole which they will speedily make in the 
middle. Really, to see the lost soul that looks out of a 
monkey’s eye light up for once with glee and fun is worth 
a scrap of cloth. 

The kangaroos are particularly fascinating creatures 
to feed, and prefer fresh grass to anything. 

Wc may be tbrilkd, fascinated, amnsed by the in* 
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hatilants of the 2co. 'But what they think of us is 
probably not printable/ 

TH15 RACiiCOUR'tB, 

one of the best atKl jdoxi picturesque in Ia<lia, need* 
no descriptioD. Along the north'west side is tlie 
Chamumdj G\'mkhana, bcloncing to His Highness; with 
it« ttnots courts, perfect in surface, position an<l aurrouud- 
ine«, JUKI tlic dDlightful golf liiikK, to which tliere ix no 
fee. Mcmlwrs of recognised chibK are allowed lo play heie 
by gradouB pemnawon of the Mahamia. 

The I'oad to Cltfmnndi’s thoiwand steps branches off 
from the south-west 'comer’ of the cirouJar, or i-alher 
ova], Kacecourse. Just before the steps are reached is 
the grouna, given by His Highness for the Mysore 
PiKJHAPOtB, a sanctuary for worn-ouE or diseased animals. 
Some tea or a dozen catUe may generally be found here 
in charge of « kecpci. 

The Hindu, and particularly Jain, horror of ukmg life 
manifests itself iu many ways, and not infrequently Clashes 
with Weatera ideas of consideration for aniujaJa. We 
have an, with wrung heartx, seen dumb creatures thought- 
lessiy and cruelly treated by those who, without a lang, 
will leave them lo die in agony or Of sUi-valfon rather 
than give them a quiet, painless end to suffering. 

The intention behind a well-organlaed, well-equipp«l 
and well-supervised Pinjrapole is kindly. Such insUlii- 
dons, when the animals are regularly tended and skilfully 
doctored, may, in relieving suffering, justify their exis* 
tence. 

These sanctuaries have existed all over India through 
many ages. The Italian nobleman and traveller. Retro 
della Valle, gives an amusing description of his visit to 
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one in I^ortb India in 1623, where not only animals, but 
cocks and hens, pigeons, peacocks and dtteks, and even 
insects were b^ted. He says,' The most cmious thing I 
saw there were certain little Mice, who, being found 
Orphans, without a Sire or Dam to tend them, were put 
into a hospital. A venerable Old Man, with a white beard, 
keeping them in a box amongst cotton, very diligently 
tended them, with his spectacles on his nose. He c^ve 
them milk Co eat with a bird's feather, because they >\'cre 
so little that as yet they conld eat nothing else.' 

If a satisfactorily worked lethal chamber were installed 
ill this Pijyrapole, for, at least, the merciful sleep Of the 
hundreds of starving, diseased and sometimes rabid Jogs 
which infest the dfy. the inatitution would doubtless 
f^^ve greatly increased support. 

* » * » • 

Back to Uie Mysore-Ni^ri Road, and taking, where 
it joins the Racecourse Road, the turning to the left, to 
Ootacamund, a quarter of a mile will bring you to 

THE PAT-ACE HADHUVAHA, 
or the Gaidens of Mahadeva, the Great God, The 
original inientiou was that these gardens should supply 
the palace with flowers needed for worship and decora¬ 
tion ; with fruit and vegetables j and the palace stablea 
with lucerne, etc. All this it still does, but recently 
His Highness has spent much money In developing fruit 
culture, in attempts to grow Australian and African 
fruit trees, and in experiments in various systems of 
tnanuriog, cross-ferliliasUon, pruning, etc. Up^-date 
^entific methods are employed by the superintendent, 
who is always pissed to demonstrate them so other keen 
gardeners. 
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The grounds are charmingly lAid out. Avenues of the 
sacred samfifge tree ajid high hedges of pink oleander 
biishetj intersect larue beds of almost every kind of 
vegetable* and of scores of fruit trees. Grapes, apples 
and pear^. oranges and limes, pineapples and rose^pples. 
pomegraoates ajjd papaws, figs, melons, sapodiJIo plnma, 
cocoanut, arecanut and almond trees are all here, some 
of tliem still subject to experiment, aome fnuting very 
freely. Surplns fmit suid vegefables are sold to the 
public at very reasonable prices. Surplus plants are 
occasionally g^ven avmy to those whose fi-uit*growing 
experiments are likely to benefit the State. 

Surely old Andrew Marvell had some such garden as 
this in his mind’s eye when be wrote ’that holy and 
cheerful note ’: 

* The lisatriog mod$ received lha song—’ 

He hangs io shad«« the onogc bright 

Lfka hunpe in a g r ^e n sight, 

Aod does in (he pomegnaate dose 
Jewels more rkh than Crmn shows; 

He mahes the figs our mouth to meat 
And throwu the mcloas at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a prte, 

Ko (ree could ever bear them rwtea. 

With ctdan chosen by Ilk hand 
Prom Icbao o p He stores tha lan^ 

And in these rwfcs for vs dtd fraras 
A temple wberre to sound His nans. 

0, let our His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at heaven's vault.* 

Close to, and indeed almost a part of tbe MadJtuvana 
Qardens, arc 

THE TOMBS OP THE MY$ORE ROYAL FAMILY 
The gateway is noticeable for the curved figure of 
Kainadti6nu, the Cow of Paradise, the 'Seductive Cow' of 
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Hindu litsrature; who can give aJI weaJth and fulfil all 
deMres; who has tbe l30dy of a cow, the face of a 
woinan, the wings of a awan. and the tail of a peacock. 

The largest tomb (or rather memoraf, for the kingly 
exists are always cremated, never buried) is tbnt Of Hii. 
Krishna RIja Wadlyar III. tbe grandfather of the present 
Maharaja, tbe tiuy child who was enthroned in 1799 by 
Col. Wellesley, and who died in 1$68. at the age of 74. 
the oldest sovereipi in India. His obsequies were cele¬ 
brated with much pomp. The funeraJ pyre was of sandal¬ 
wood ; rich gifts were made to those who offideCed at 
the cei’emony. and all tbe poor of the town received doles 
of money, food and clothes. 

The fiToaUest tombs, or rather brinihS-vanas, pathetic 
in their simplicity, with tiny elephant guardians at the 
comers, are those of the young daughters of tbe second 
sister of His Highness, the present Maharaja, who. like 
their young mother, all died Of phthisis, tn their memory 
the Royal Family have built tbe Princess Kiiaboorajam* 
msDniyavaru Tuberculosis Sanatorium, a worthy and 
lasting monument; which not only enshrines the memory 
of a much loved princess, but offers hope and restoratioo 
to thousands of otherwise doomed sufferers. 

The thirteenth bnndl^v^M is that of a very notable 
woman, the Rani DoddQ Lakshmmanniyavaru. Bom in 
1741, tbe daughter of the killedar of Trichinopoly, Gopal- 
raja, she was married in 1760 (on the death of his first 
wife) to Immadi Krishna RSja Wadiyar II. 

Through years of abject poverty, of insults, threats 
and constant apprehension of murder, which she and 
those she cherished suffered first from her dewan and 
her delat^ya, and then from Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, 
this indoToiiable woman, undaunted, though often de- 
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tested, attempted again and again to regain the kingdom 
for her little charges. For she protected one after 
another of the iafanl orp^eaut kings allowed, in insolent 
contempt, the mockery of a court It was she who des¬ 
pairingly plotted with Khiuide Rao, who appealed over 
and over again to the Council in Madras for help. 

Mr, C. Hoyavadana Kao says of her: ‘. a JaUy 
endued with great tenacity of purpose and devotion to 
duty: posaesaed of ao iron will before wliich all obiitacle.^, 
great and small, vanished into thin air. . . . She grasped 
the cardinal fact that the British wei'C tlie coming race in 
lodia and that the salvation of her ancient house lay with 
their. . . . Fioni 1761 to 2799 she never c^Hed her 
efforts to win English support for her hotiafe.’* 

Mr. B. Puttaiya writes of her as ' a shioing e^mplc of 
devotion and ael^sacrifice'.* 

Colonel Wilks met and conversed with Her Highness, 
ami speaks highly of her in amiable, sensible, interesting 
and intelligent. He entirely distelieves the stories current 
at that lime of her having plotted—or even wished—to 
secure the succession to nearer relatives. 

Aided hy the little lad^s step-mother, the Rani Diva- 
jammanniyavaru, and by his grandfather, she cored for the 
otphooed baby-prioce through tliree terrible years in *a 
miserable hovel’, and through the perilous days of the 
Siege, Colonel Wellesley describes a visit to them in the 
hovel, and was impressed by her devotion and aagacity. 
The treaty between (he British and the Mysore House, 
at the Restoration in 1799, was signed on behalf of the 
diild Raja by these two Ranis, Lakahammanniyavaru and 
D6vajammanniyavaru. Colonel Wilks says of the former, 

* TAtf Jountal of the Mysore MytAk SoeUty, VI, 1. 

’ ita.. XXII, 3. 
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'She remained ... to regulate with distinguished pr^ 
priety the renewed honours of her House 
Her Highness, bom. be it remembered, nearly 200 
years ago, showed remarkable freedom from prejudice 
and conservatism in her desire to have her adopted son's 
yoimg bride vacdoated. Hta father had died of amaJJpox, 
and in his family interest had naturally been keenly 
roused in 'the operation inventetl by some skilful 
physician of England, and lately introduced into thia 
country, which alleviates the violence of this pernicious 
disease'. The Abb£ Duboie had been vaednatiag in 
Ganjam with marked succoss. ' The operation waa 
performed by the Residency Surgeon, and six mild 
piSCules appeared on the young bride, who soon recovered, 
to the extreme astonishment end delight of the Rani. . . . 
She was made very happy thereby, and deientjiocd that 
the nupdats should be celebrated wltbtn the year.'* 

The Rani died in 1810, and will evej' be remembered 
for her heroism in cherishing the little ones—who cue by 


' History f>f MySOOr, by Col. WiUts, II. $85. 

* Tlie writer ol The Late War in Asia baa oo iolereUjogooteoa 
sraoUpox: 

' U te ge&ereily koowu that the practice of iaocoktug Jer tbe 
smoUpoa k coramoo b sU Asiatic countries, but there is as srt 
in HiodustBo, not yet kDOWQ {a Europe, by which the woraea 
effectually prevent all tracea of the smallpox os tbe faces ot their 
hltle osee. This preservative is wmpeseti c< a salve reade of Indian 
herbs aad a certais kind of oili which ibey apply the moiseat 
the pock begiss to blackeo. It doee oot oppeor that any of tbe 
Compoily'e Rurgeou.^ have ever enquired, or at leaai enquired with 
soc ceas , ioto Die nature of this preparalioo. TbM tbe Hindoas, 
however, know How to save ibelr shine from rhe ravages of the 
smallpox b a fact wblcH oanoot be <loubied.’ Asiatic Annuel 
Register (or 1809. 
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one faded CPUt of s life so darkened—and for her indomi* 
table fi(;ht for a cause that a^in and again seemed lost. 

Here is her simple monument; her rest—after turmoil 
dangens, sorrows. humiJiationa and defeats, after triumph 
and power—unbroken, unending at last 

X » « * * 

(A narrow lane, bordered by high and interlacing 
trees, lads from just north of the largest tomb to tlie 
Elephant Unea.) 

THE MEMORIAL TO THE JAOAT GURU 

Prom the tombs a run along the lovely Devailya 
^gara (the big lake) bund, aud a sharp turn to the left 
when the Chlmaraja road is reached, lead to a building 
well worth a visit. It is usually open about the hours of 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

It ie the newly cteftted Memorial Hall to the late 
JagatGuru (World-Teacher) SacbchidSnanda Sivabhinava 
l^arasimha Bharati, who. bom where his shrine now 
Stands, died h) 1912. 

He was bead and high priest of the great Advaita or 
Smarta section of the Brahmin commwity in the famous 
malk at Sringcri—the sacred bill (Sri^rl) where the 
luminous Mallikarfuna linga was said to be self*ievealed. 
The math was founded by the Saivite Sankatacharya, the 
great master of Advaitin philosophy, who lived there for 
many years and perhaps died there. The spiritnal throne 
founded by SankarachSrya haa been occupied to the 
present day by a succession of Sv&mii. The maih has 
over 50 temples, some of them ancient and lavishly 
sculptured. A school is atUched, where 30 students are 
fed. and study literature, grammar, philosophy, logic, etc. 

The late Jagat Oufo, a highly educated man, greatly 
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raapectecl outside his own communit?, by whom h« was 
adored, had» like hia predecessors and successor, several 
Toyfll Of semi*royel iasipiia and the right of the addapalki, 
JA thai his palaoQuin, preceded by four men carrying a 
golden makara lor etna (a string of goldu flowers), miaht 
■be carried across the roads, allowing no room for 
anything to pass or overtake him. 

This tnemoriaJ building, maintained partly by the 
Sriogeri math and partly by the palace, is of grey granite. 
The colouring is subdued, and the atchileaui'e ^mple, 
austere, serene. No fussy ornament or restiesa decoi-aiion 
breaks the beauty of its lines. Sudi carving as there ia, 
on pierced screen or moulded cornice, is gracious and 
decorous. 

The apse, an unusual feature in Hindu shrines {though 
there is one in the chief temple at Sringeri), ia about 8 ft. 
wide, and is built directly over the (juru’s place of 1^. 
It is the setting for A plinth supporting a white marble 
statuette of tire Teacher, seated. The figure is somewhat 
hidden by drapery (a sUk ang^i-vaslray scarf, and a large 
rudraksMamala, necklace of sacred beads), which obscures 
rather than adorns the figure. In froot Of the statue is a 
liny gold image of Isvara. To these the priest in charge 
makes daily offerings. 

High on the west wall are paintings Of two former 
Jagat Gurus. A very beauUful one of H.K. the present 
Mabaraia, in an attalude of worship, hangs over the main 
doorway, facing the shrine. 

Tbe surroundings of this quiet sanctuary are wonde^ 
fully appropriate. It lies in a peaceful garden on the 
hank of the unruffled lake, whose waters mirror the calm 
majesty of Mysore's guardian hill. 
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THE ELEPHANT LINES, 
as noted above, may be reached by a i^reen tun net»fonned 
oi drumstick Lreea and betel-Ieaf creepers, startiof irom 
dose to the Royal Tombs. 

Tbe Unes attract most visitors, for the elephant, the 
embodiment in an absurd body of statdiocsa, noUiity, 
patience and gentleness, wins all hearts. 

Some 15 to 30 animals, elephants and camels, live 
here in the open. The best time to see them is eoily in 
the morning or after 5 in the evening, before they go or 
after they return from their day’s woric, The visitor who 
lakes them bundles of sugarenue and buitches of plantains 
will add to their pleasure, and bis own. 

The Sacbet Elbphakt and the Staid (AaiBABi) 
Blbpbant are both here. Also the ecormous elephant 
carriage ased in processions. Not a few of the Mysore 
elepbaats have been, in one way or another, famous. Tlie 
portrait’ of one may still be found on old copper coins. 
It is (hat of Haidar Ali’s favourite Pooa Gnj, et^tremely 
handsome and steady, and prised by tbe Nawab above all 
others. He died suddenly, in spate of Haidar's offerings to 
temples up and down hix realm; and his sorrowful master 
had his figure stamped on his copper coiuage- 

Tbe very early morning bath of the elephants in the lake 
is a sight worth the effort of a still earlier rise. 

There are some camels here, too; putting on frillx ax 
usual i amazing, irritating, pathetic creahires. One longs 
to ask them why such secondhand beings (did anyone 
ever see a brand new camel?) should be so frigidly 
supercilious. The Arabs asy the answer is that, while 
man knows 99 names of Allah, tbe camel, and only the 
camel, knows the hundredth name. 

Kipling's tine sums him up perfectly: 

’ ’£*8 a devjl, au' a eeoSeb as* a orphan ebUd to C09.’ 



CHAPTER VI 

SHRINES AND INSTITUTIONS 
TEMPLES IN THE FORT 

* KeligioQ is thBt view of the ulHnief a nfUure of the 
Uoiveree wUcb fa iodueeae] upon ooiklDCt.’—T hs Kjsv. 

E- W- TrrCMrsOM, Mw^. 

' Whosoever ooiuo to Me, by wheboever way I reach 
h)m« eH men ore struggiiag throuj^h paths which io t]te 
end lead lo Me.’—T^ 

‘ Rells^on ^raply meeoa rworcace for everything sacred, 
and (toymanifestatioa of tbe fveUag. What a man sees 
hr himself to be saoed Is that mao's relif*loo, aod In 
so for as be lives and pirrsues it be Is religious.'— 
Mtp'Oft «fAe AfaiMg. by Prof. Whjtbbbsd. 

To Wesiemere, who may not enter iliem, the main, 
perhaps the only, appeal of thase ttmples, baatis and 
inowiues in Mysore will be that of age. An age in few 
coses of more than two or three hundred years. Yet 
againat the newness of the dty, destroyed at the end 
of the eighteenth century, these shrines (which were all 
that Tlpu Sultan—in veneration or in superstidoo ?—left 
standing) hold someihlog of the glamocr, faintly seen, 
something of the history, almost lost, of days of old. 

For they are very simple, these buildings, very plain, 
almost crude; with little beauty of archiCectore or detail, 
compared with Mysore’^ world'famod temples in Bclar, 
HaleMd, SomnStbpur and Belgami. But aa the oldest, 
indeed almost the only bits of old Mysore left, they must, 
as relics of the past, attract all whose interest in more 
than fugitive or shallow. 
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To many visitors, of whatover dime or creed, any fane 
built for wor:»hip must make a strong appeal. Passion* 
ately as each may be convinced Chat his belief, his forms 
of vrorship, his attitude towards priests or miniateis must 
be the right ones, yet he will respect all utterly sincere 
endeavours to find The Uie, The 'Auth, Tlie Way—every 
stumble to the Light—and will look in aymivUhy on 
temples of any faith where seekers after God use pure 
and reverent ways of expressing their devotion, however 
widely those may differ from his own. 

No one has put this feeling ’ of the deep unity 
underlying the apparent differences between religious,' 
the conviction that' we have all touch to learn from one 
anotber, and that any manifestation of a desire for the 
life of the spirit, however crude, is deserving of a 
sympathetic understanding* more beautifully and more 
convinciiigly than H.K. the Maharaja, in his speech to 
the delegates of the World’s Studenl Christian Federa¬ 
tion, held in Mysore, in December, 1928: ^. . .in your 
ongio are to be found the strongest contrasts of brilliant 
inspiration and unwearying research; of solid fatalism 
and feverish activity, of blind acceptance and obstinate 
questioning; yet yoo have met together in one common 
faith, and you have mat io what m&y not unfitly be 
described as the holy land of another. Here, in Mysore, 
before the beginning of your era, Ring Chandmgnpta, 
having tuned Jain and left his kii^om on a pilgrimage, 
found peace in death. 

* Here, again, each of the three great teachers of Hindu¬ 
ism spent a part of his ]jf& Saukaraebarya, the apostle 
of the absolute unity of God and all life and the soul, 
founded here the school in which his memory is enshrined 
and his work continued. RSmanujlcbSrya, fiecing from 







THE KCOI BHAIRA' A TEJJPLE, MYSORE 
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persecution by the Cb^a kings, fouud lo Mysore, even at 
that early date, that wleistion and freedom of e>peeeb 
which, following the examples of my pi'edecessors, I have 
alivays tried to make one of the watchwords of my 
gcpveriiment. Later followed MSdbava, with his doctrine 
of the eqnality of tbe k^ul and God, and, what may 
iwhaps be most attractive to you as Christians, his 
teaching of the necessity for bhakti, the tove and devotion 
of the soul for God. 

' Thus you are surrounded here by places ia which 
some of India's best and noblest have breathed out their 
lives in intense aspiration, in profound mediutioa, in the 
eager desire for absorption in God.’ 

And it is in this spirit, surely, that the visitor ivill 
approach tbe Mysore shrines. 

Tua ICoDi Bhaibava Svami TsMete 

' And hare tbs soul of aa aocteot race 
Found hostelry and home.* 

—W. G. PryS'JouiS^ 

The temple is so called because it stands where, 
centuries ago, the Doddakere, or the Devar&ya Sigara, 
discharged its superfluous waters over a weir, or kidi. 

tn the days of RSja Wadiyar, some 359 years ago, the 
fort wAils enclosed a much smaller space than they now 
do. He planned the foundations of the outer walls as 
they now stand. These were completed by Kanihirava 
Narasa RSja Wadiyar, demolished by Tipu Sultan, and 
rebuilt by Pumiah in 1800- 

This modest, unassuming little shrine once stood at the 
very edge of tbe lake, a fact of quite tremendous import 
tance in Mysore histoiy; a fact whicb makes this temple 
for ever aacred as tbe staiting-polot in the traditions of 
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th< Mysore ^Synasty. For ll was bere^and it is easy to 
visoaliae the scene, laid in 1399—tbat, waiting fot tbe 
(lawn and a piomised guide, two youog Rajput princes 
sat early one morning. 

After weeks of travelling, from tbeir capital in Kaihie* 
war (or Id Dviraka) by way of Vijayanagar, to worship 
their family god, Narayana—* the Orjiamect of lirt Peak 
of Yadugiri ' (Melkdle)—they were arrested, says tlie ok1 
chronicle, by the loveliness around. ' Beholding the beauty 
of tbe land they were unwilling to leave it, and took up 
their abode in the good cily of Mabisui/* 

Dreams, too, played no small part In (heir dCdsiOQ. 
Dreams of a Mir kingdom and fairer maiden; both to be 
won by knightly deeds. So from the temple at Helkbte 
they journeyed to the Isvara temple on Chamiindi. 
There another dream directed them to this Bhairava 
S\«ini shrine, here to await and obey a local Jangama 
{Saivite priest), who would be sent to direct them. 
Descending to Mysore, they ofiered p^ja and spent a 
night in the courtyard of this temple. At dawn as they 
were sitting on the steps, with the water lapping at their 
feet, they listened to some women who were washing 
clothes nearby, lamenting the terrible fate of the young 
princess, DevajSmmaani. 

Her father, Chama Rija, was a lineal descendant, 
through Suryadevai^ya, of Kiug Bhopa, of tbe great 
Gautama Gotra. Suryadevaraya, leaving his capital, 
Mathura, on the Jtimna, had migrated to Mysore, and 
here founded the family Of which tbe little maid, 
Devajammanni, was the representative- Her father had 
died, leaving his tiny kingdom, bis wife and only child 
unprotected. 

‘ Spifmphia Camatica, Serlagapatam, 14, a.d. 1S80. 
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Maraniyaka^ the low caste Chief of Karugahalli—he was 
a Toregaf—bad appareiiily been acting as delavSya (or 
head of the army—Jiteraily the mouth of the anny, or he 
who utters commands) lo the Mysore chief. He assumed 
the reyeacy, which he wished to convert to royalty, 
demanded the hand of the young princess in marriage, 
and vOiiipcllcd her helpless mother to Accept him as a 
soiwn-law, and to arrange the wedding feast in Hadinani, 
which was then the chief town in the little Mysore realm, 
and about 16 miles distant from the present dty, 

While the l>rothers listened to the women’s tale of woe, 
the desperate Rani, also insU'uetcU by a dream, dispatched 
A family priest to Mysore, and to this temple. Here the 
young princes, Yadui^ya and KrishoaAya, sdU sitting 
on the steps washed by the Devaiaya Sagara, lookiog 
towards CMmundi (behind which lay Hadin&ru, the villain 
of the fMce, the struggle and the bride), awaited and 
greeted the messenger. 

Swiftly the brothers and the saffrou^rabed priest laid 
their plana and started for Hadiniru. Here the loyal 
troops (a large proportion of the little army), now assured 
of trustworthy leaders, gladly joined them. The wedding 
feast preceding the marriage ceremony had hardly begun 
when the bated biidegroom and his followers were 
surprised and killed, and the trembling bride rescued, to 
be the centre of interest in other and happier wedding 
ceremonies a few w*eeks later. 

What wonder then, that this shrine is reverently pre¬ 
served. Few places in the State can rival it in historic 

interest. 

It is said that, when the fort was being cleared of the 
congested buildings, wliich up to a few years ago crowded 
it, this stnteture was condemned : and only the persooal 
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Intervention of H.H. the Maharsja, litemUy a( the last 
momenta when the first blow of i3einoiitioa had actually 
falleo, saved a unique and precious boildin^. 

It ii aim said that the fact that the temple Stands in the 
north-east of the fort is a proof oi its antiquity: that 
being the quarter in which the first temple should be, ami 
always is, erected. 

* The image of Bhairava, about three feet high, has for 
its attributes a trident, a drum, a skull and a sword. It is 
rtanbecl on the right by a female fAtf«r<*bearer and on 
the left by a female figure, apparently Bhadraki)i» with a 
billhook in the nplifted right hand.'* 

The temple now has electric light, and a sapling of the 
tare and sacred ianru tree has lately been planted in the 
compound. 

Close by, to the north, stands another small temple, 
dedicated to SouSsvara, cooaiating of three cells in a 
line. The middle one has a very andent hnga; the other 
cells enshrine figures of Narayana, Somaaundari and the 
nine planets, all presented by H.H. the Maharani Vani- 
vilasa Sannidhana. some forty years ago. In a niche, on 
the south outer wall, is an image of Dakshlnamurti. 

PsASANNA Vbwkatarahana Svami Tbmplb 

... Uea who have, with a fearful wrench, tom them* 
selves trea ail comforts and pleasures of home, oad gone 
uS without money, without posaesyons ot Any kind, 
without evea dothleg beyood the taresl covering, to 
wander in the joagles of India, by the of its aaend 
rivers, sroppiog soroctimes ia caves, soraeHmas Inshriott, 
Mmetimee ie temples, mortttyiag the body, subduing 
The paerions, meditating oa Cod, rtrivifig to realise Him; 

’ Mysore ArehtaologUal Re^t. 1922, p, 2. 
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seeking out grent living nuadters, seasolimg tbe ncred 
books, truoiag uid disctpilQlog themselves til) they, fa 
their tura. come to be ngerded os boly, ud to ettrecc 
otbCTS to them. M&oy oJ the “iwly” meo who^BAJJde^ 
over iadla ... are greesaod cu«m. Ai^ many dom^ 

&«vr with jQiufferftUe &piri(uej uroguce. But a few 
there are of a saoctiry naewt exqiwite—loeB vr^, io thafr 
udeat searth for 6c«. have esdiaed the most terrible 
hardships of body, miad and eoul. eod throagh their 
siiffcnoge have acqured a geailenees oad a scieitiveBttt 
of soai wbiun wins men to them with an nresistlblo 
attroctioo.’' 

Thia t«mpl«, st small square building, almost due east 
of the new and beautiful west gateway, is about 100 
yean oW, TM Arcfutologieal RtpoTt for 1919 gives a 
very full and intereslang account, here greatly condensed, 
of Its origin. 

It was founded by SubtarSyadasa of the kitchen hall, 
an ofliciaJ of the inner gate, a proteg4 of Krishna Raja 
Wjidi3w III, and of his queen, Lakshmivilasa, who 
granted Subbar&yadlsd a bouse. 

A severe epidemic of cholera broke out in the dty in 
1827, and SnbbarayadSsa gave himself up to prayer aod 
fasting on behalf of the victims. Directed In a dream lo 
CTire the suffcreis by means of three pieces of charcoal, a 
coin, and some coloured rice, ‘ he perfonaed many mira¬ 
culous cures, seen and certified by the Maharaja,’ who 
presented him with the anlclet of the sicred horse and a 
silver bell, as lodges of honour. 

From that lijne his story is one of ‘miracles,* Of 
pilgrimages to most of India's sacred shrines, and of 
accumnlatiag badges of honour wherever he went. His 

‘ Wonderi of th< Himcioyn, by Sir Praaos Voueebtasbaod, 

K.C.S.I. 
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WAS Iat^. and his rahadart (passpoil) Iroiu 
Chcnnapalna to RfimSSTAra enmuaiAted, Id four lAn^nA^: 
' 60 Brahmma, 30 Sudres, 20 foot soldiers, 1 pelauquln, 
2 elepbaat^, 16 horses, 3 cansU, 20 pack'btillocka, and 
swords and guns.’ 

to Mysore, he begged that hia house )nisht 
he converted into a temple. This the Mahanja did, and 
constructed a pcod, named Sriniv&sapusbkarlui, in front. 
His Highness also gave a processional car, vessels and 
vehicles needed for the temple, and set up the g>xl, 
PrasRnna*Venkatesa, in 1S36, giving for it a monthly 
endowment of K&. lOO. 

Subbarayadasaand bis elder brother, Sioappadasa, bnllt, 
‘for tbe spiritual welfare of th«r parents and for the in* 
crease of the king's prosperity/ an agrahara of nine bouses 
in front of the shrine. There are three stone inscriptions 
{each with the Raja’s signature) In the temple, which git*e 
Ml details of SubbarayaOisa'a travels, honours and gilu. 
His portinlt statuette, about three feet high, represents 
bim AS surrendering everything, even bis body, to God, 
and stands in front of tbe shrine, with an inscriptioD giv¬ 
ing bis name and explaining his attitude. He bears a 
(banjo) and bolds a leiA (vessel), from the spout 
of which a libAiion of water falls, indicating that' be pours 
out all that he has at the feet of God 

* There is also,' adds the report, ‘an intei’esting painted, 
wooden panel over the Aujaneya shrine. . . . The lower 
portion eKhllMts four sUncling figures, of which the fii'Nt 
represents the Dewan Fumiah (Pumnaiya), tbe second 
Krishna Raja Wadiyar 111, the third SubbarSyadSsa, and 
the fourth his brother, Slnappadisa.' In the same room, 
on the upper panels of four doors, are portrait paintings of 
twelve prindpAl Mysore Rajas, with their oaTnea and the 
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of therr reigns; from Raja Wadiyar to Kbaaa 
Cbln^ Raja Wadiyar. 

The a^ection of the Maharaja for Suhbarayad^ was 
Shown not only in munificent gifts»l:iut In ietcers. One 
letter begins: * It ta a long time since you left Mysore on 
A pilgrimage to Tirupati. As requested by yw, the stone- 
niaacn, Chaudachari, has been ordered to complete the 
w'ork of the temple . . . services are being regiilsiiy pei - 
formed.’ 

Subbarayadasa seems to have suffeied some $ad 
bereavement, so heavy that he wished to leave Mysore 
for good. The Maharaja's letter of sympathy begs liim, 
* in the intereste of your family and for my sake, to rise 
above your grief. ... 1 look upon your grief as my 
grief. ... I have tested yoxi in every way and you have 
stood the test, - . . Your wife most be bowed down with 
overwhelming grief. Please offer her my condolences 
and console her/ And though Subbarlya^sa was not 
one of those' who tore themselves from all the pleasures 
of home, and without money or possessions Of any kind 
wandered over India,’ nevertheless he did, on his return, 
renounce all his possessions and the gifts he had acquired, 
and did ‘ pour them all out at the feet of God 

And so, whether his ionrneyings to sacred shrines, 
tlu^oughout the length and breadth of India, were in order 
to preach the faith he held, or were a quest for knowledge, 
for salvation, Subbariyadasa, the kitchen ofGcial, settled 
down in Mysore by the temple to which he bad dedicated 
all the gifts be bad amassed, and where, though deep 
grief was for some time at any rate his portion, we may 
hope be found—for he seems to have been a loveable 
man—peace at the last. 
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Ski Lakshmu^auana Sva;>ii TfiMPLfi 
This is held by some aoLhontics to be the oJdest temple 
in the dty; thoti$;b the claim of the BhAirava ehniie to 
that disdoction ^eeina much stronger. 

An Jascripticn, found in Cole's 0ar<l«)8. records a 
grant for ibe god in A.P. 1499, by order of the father oi 
Krishna Deva Riya of Vijayanagar.* 

T/ie Annals oi ike Myiere Royal Family (1,21) relote 
a curious story of the cure of a half-blind Brahmin i)i this 
temple, at the interposition of RSja Wacllyar, about 1599. 
A standing figui’e, two feet high, of this kijig, who, with 
folded hands, faces the god, commemoTAtea this act; and 
an ijjscription records his biuiding the MahldvSra, or great 
outer gate. Also that 'for him the god changed poii^on 
into neotat’, The story of this miracle, also related in the 
Annals, says that Vira^ayya, of Kamgahalli, defeated 
in his attempt to prevent the Raja from passing through 
bis tiny 'domanions' to worship at Nanjangnd, and very 
sore at bis defeat, bribed Srfnivlsayya, the priest of this 
Lakshmiramana Svami Temple, to offer Raja Wediyar a 
poisoned drink. The priest banded the lota, as part of the 
csreiDOny connected with the pUja, and tremble<l ko 
violently tliat the Rija, first with sympathy, then with 
suspicion, ^esdoned him and elicited a full confes.sion. 
The liquid, which the king bad already drunk, ‘turne<l 
from poison into nectar in his throat 
The priest was very leniently punished. He was tran^ 
feri'ed to a temple at Kann&nbadi. Virarajayyn's ears and 
nose were cut off, his fort destroyed, and tl^e coutenu of 
his trehsury laid at the feet of Cl^muadesvari. 


Mysort ArchaohgicQl Report, 1920. 
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At the back of the temple Kanlhirava Narasa Rija 
Wediyar ereuted a handsome ttianlapa. 

In this temple the leligiouH ceremonies connected 
with the entbronemanl of the child-Rija, Krishna Raja 
WwUyar III, took place on June 30th 1799. 

VAA4BA SVAMI TbMPLB 

The Vareha Svami temple Is aJarsfe one, of the Hoysala 
type of arcbitccture, near Che south gateway of the fort. 
T/ie Archaolopieal Ripsrl for 1918 gives two plates iUus- 
tiAiinc its outer walls, and the information that the pro¬ 
cessional uaag^e, the boar, bears an inscription to the effect 
Chat it waj« the gift of Chikka Diva R3ja Wadiyar some 
250 years ago. He is said to have procured it (the stone 
image of Sveta Varaha Svami) from Srimushna, and to 
have set it up In a new temple at Seringapaiam, which 
was destroyed later by Tipu Sultin. In 1809 the god 
was removed to Mysore, and set up here by Krishna Raja 
Wadiyarlll. 

Above the niche, on the south outer wall, is a twelfth or 
thirteenth century inscription,' Maya-bhadra,’ but as no 
one seems to know whether it refers to the niche, the 
goddess or the artist, it is not very ilhimioatiiig. 

The temple ' has an elegantly carved doorway, well 
executed peal's, and a good tower’. 'There are two 
inacribed images, representing the sages, Dcsikar and 
Jlyar, both Sri Valshnava teachers, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. These images were formerly in the 
Pnuanna Krishna SvSmi temple. 

PKASAttSA Ksisena SVAUl TawyLB 

It was founded in 1825 by Krishna ^fa Wadiyar III, 
who endowed it, and presented it with ' nearly 40 metallic 
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imuRss of and saints and tsAgts. each 

inscribed with its name’.* 

Plate IX, 3, in the Rtp^l sh0^vs an inscribed image of 
Rama. A small cell enxhrinea a figure of Alri, the golrA 
ritki (family saint or Ktge) of the Mysore Royal Family. 

An iascriplion in the temple describes the eiglit 
'Jewels' which the Mahai'aja ofiei'cd to Sri Ch5m«u- 
dSsvari: 

The jewel of Adornment, in presenting crowns to 
differtmt shrines; 

j^wei of Devotion, in btiUding temples: 

The jewel of Patriotism, in foumUng Chuin^nagar 
and other towns; 

The jewel of Coosecratioa, in comiiletlag temple 
lowers: 

'pjj^ q{ Public Good, in erectlDg dams and bathing 

ghabt i 

The jewel of Charity, in establishing diannesaiAS (rest- 
houses) in sacred places; 

The jewel of Fame, in issuing gold and silver coins; 

The jewel of Language, in pubKshing comineiitaries 
on sacred books.* 

Tub TiaYANSsvA»A TawPLa 

A Dravldlao structure, east of and facing the palace. 
It existed in the time of R5ja Wadiyar, but was then 
outside the fort walls, and on the edge of the Devar&ya 
Sigara, which washed Its steps. The land in front of it 
was reclaimed by Xaathirava Narasa Raja Wadiyar, in 
order to make the approach u> the temple more con- 

* Afysert AreAa^ogieai Retori, p. 18- 

* Mvsort end Ccorg, from Ihe lr^critlioni, p. 132. 
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vcnient. In hia time, and in that of his successor, Dodda 
Dg’ja Raja Wadiyar, the walls of the fortress were buflt 
between the temple and the lake, and the temple enlar^l 
and renovated. 

Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wadiyar built a verandah, and 
set up the paneha l£nga and several images, includlog 
tliose of Daksltina Murti, Kshetrapala, Kluciaraavsim, 
Suryananyaaa, and one of Inmself, praying, with folded 
hnncla. A similar one of Ihjdda Deva RSja Wadiyar stands 
by its side. 

The carved mahadvira {outer gate) is lofty. There are, 
a« Is usual in Dravidjan temples, no arches. The enclosure 
is almost filled with liogas and slnincs, including & new 
white marble figure of SankarScharya. On a platform, 
under a i»pa] treOf arc many elaborately aavtd viga 
(snake) stones. 

JNSTlTUriONS, MOSQUES AKO BASTIS 

From Uxe fort temples the Siyaji Rao Road leads 
past the Munidpal Offices and the Lansdownc Bazaar to 
the DSva^j Market. 

In the south face of the gi'est block, Close by the 
EHiflerin Clock Tower, is one of the three ceotrea of 
the GuNAMBA MATBRwrrv AVD Cgni> Wblfars work, 
financed partly by the mumficent legacy of one and 
a half laJibs. left by the late Sirdar and Dewan Sir M. 
Kantanj Urs, and partly by coolhbuUons. 

The three branchy are busy, happy ccotrcs of light 
and leading for the poor mothers and liulc ones of the 
city ; and owe a great meastire of their popularity and 
success to the untiring efforts of the honorary workers, 
who daily supervise them. Each centre haa two fully 
qualified ouraee and an ayoA attached to It. The working 
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hoars are from 7^^ to 11.30 a.m. and from 4.30 to 7 

p.iQ. 

The aurses attend &a many 67 labour cases a montli. 
About 325 babies are regularly brought to the ceotresi 
morning aud eveoing, lor bot‘water batlis and oil baths, 
for cod liver oil massage and for a feed of milk; the scni* 
pulous preperatioQ of theu feeds being in themselves an 
object lesson to the mothers. No distinction of easte or 
ciued is inade, and the autliorilles wUely use or adnpt 
£asteii3 citstoms and appliances as tar as possible. 

Careful registera of ibe bales' weight, condition iuul 
progress are maintained. Simple talka on hygiene and on 
the U'aining of children are given to the mctlxcrs; aud 
prises of sweets and clothes are annually awarded for 
regular attendance, tidiness and cleanliness. Antc i^tal 

and baby cliniGa are held bi-wockly by the lady doctorx in 
inedicol charge of the ceatree, and are eagerly attended 
fay all classes of women, rich and poor. 

CHfts of money or of clothes are always gratefully 
received. 

By the Dupfehik Clock Tower are some pony tonga 
stands. The tongas arc cheap and fairly comfortable, but 
the ponies are too often under'sised, under-fed and ove^ 
worked. Many are adorned with plumes like feather 
brooms, with wool and paper flowers, with necklaces of 
shells and of blue beads, through which their poor, 
bewildered, desperate faces look little co)icemec1 almut 
the evil eye from which tl)e beads are supposed to save 
them, when voice and stick infUct more immediate and 
constant sufrering than any eye will ever cause them. 

If all who use the tongas will refuse to allow over-load¬ 
ing and unmerdfully fast driviog, and will the 

pony to see that it has no sores (often concealed by the 
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hATnesK), no tapping blinker>^» no rusty tnt, tbey will SOOQ 
improve, imn^surably* the lot of these hard-worked 
little animals. 

This SiySji Kao Road is the chief shopping centre of 
the city and, though defaced in daylight by many irregular, 
gaudy and untidy advertiseinents, is quite beauhftjJ by 
night. 

' ' Whfeo xnfteuU^; through tha coloiircd gloom 

'fhe larap^^ like burniog tulips 1 >luom. 

Now, lighted slnre. down uiKlaa ct mfct 
Siuoukter lo gold aod oroethyrt.' 

^Alfred Noyes. 

Ou the east side, just before reaching the Beak of 
Mysore, is the fine VictOkIa Girls* School, one of the 
many SdiOOis in the dty inainlained by the Wesleyan 
Mission. 

And, of all the charming xigbu in this favoured and 
lovely capital, aie tltere any more beautiful than classes 
of Hindu maidens, 'flower beds come to life,’ as some 
one has well described them ? Classes of babies of four 
and five years old, radiantly happy, yet bow immensely 
dignified in the presence of a stranger, Oasses of girls of 
13 and 14, most of them wives, with their graceful, 
gradous ways and bright intelligence. 

The Kaiiarese women's dress, which lovers of Mysore 
axe striving bard to prevail on all its women and girls to 
retain unspoiled by' European' additions and excrescences, 
is a perfect garment. In simplicity, for it requires CO 
sewing or pinning; in beauty of Hac, for it falls in lovely 
folds; iu usefulness, for it is skirl, body, shawl and head¬ 
dress in one; in cleanliness, for It is but one length Of 
material, easily washed; and in beauty of colour, un¬ 
rivalled. Such a glorious medley of colours, of which 
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perhaps the most TD<autitul are the ones so often worn 
by ortho^x Brahmin and Arasu ladies. Flarae and 
oran^, rust and red, umber and cheslnnt brown, all 
subdued to a marvellously beautiful teoomins: tawny 
brown. Artificial silks also are now widely used, in abade$ 
approxitnating to the colours Of the past; delicate tones 
of mative and purple, of navy blue ami glowing orange, of 
others 'where, like a shoaling aea, the lovely blue plays 
into green ^ 

As the pnpils, in these sorts (often the exact copies of 
those worn by their great-great-grandmothers), rise with 
the grace and dignity of lodian girls to gi'eet the visitor, 
making the Silent and beautiful salutation of the 
folded bands and beat head and bowing 
figure^they may surely challenge the girlhood of the 
world io charm, and very surely they win the love of 
those who work with atJiJ fox' tbeui. A viaitcr who poeed 
as a great authority, and lectured on the condition of 
women in many lands, once staggeied a Mysore audience 
by informing it that Indian girls had no games and did 
not know bow to play. Half an hour io the school 
compound would have taught her mirch. And that games 
are no inaevation we may learn from msay ancient 
writings. In 1633 Pietro della Valle, the Italiao uoblem^n 
and traveller, greatly admired the gracefai ‘Koiahala,' ia 
which Hindu girts in the Mysore, Ihea as now, beat time 
on coloured sticks to the melody they sang; and danced 
intricate figures with quiet stately measures, recalling, of 
all European dances, the minuet, 

The land, once covered by plague-infested bouses, on 
which this school staaids, was given hy Government. The 
building was opened by Lady Robertson, in August 1903. 

Classes In the Victoria Girls’ School are held from 
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11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visitors, by previous arrangement wiiii 
the la<ly superlatendent, are cordiaJIy welcomed. 

A few yards farther up tlie road is the Kkjshha- 
RAJBKDRA Hospital, built in 1876, and rebuilt in 1918 at 
a cost of about Rs. 5,00,000. It has accomroodAlioa lor 
150 in*patienta, a large siafi of doctors, specialises and 
probationers, and of nurses. A new outpatient depart* 
ment, a particularly well-planned and elegant building, 
was opened in 1929. Near the hospital are rising the 
(ine new buildings intended to house the Medical College 
and the Ayurvedic Medical School. 

CHAMARAJfiNDKA TECHNICAL IN.'STITUTE 

Just across the road stands the ChimarSdendra 
Technical Institute, begun in 1892 in NasaraWid. In ten 
years’ time it had expanded so gi’catly that the present 
building, erected to the memory of the late Maharaja, H.H. 
Sir Sri Chimarajesdra Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.S.I.. was 
begun. The foundation stone wax laid by K.M. Klug 
George (when Prince of Wales), in 1906, and the bniJding 
was finished in 1913, at a cost of nearly two and a half 
lakhs. 

Many arts and crafts are encouraged end taught here. 
Experiments are made in materials and in appliances, and 
lately, under new manag:emeiit, a very high standard of 
excellence has been reached. This is especially praise¬ 
worthy, as the main object of the institute is educational, 
a nd ahsost all the artides turned out (the aimual value is 
little short of Rs. 24,000) are the work of students, Of 
whom abou t 320 are Ih training. 

The authorities aim at both a wide and a specialised 
educetioa. Besides the art cka^a for drawii^. paintiog, 
designing and modelliug, and for many handicrafts (as 
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carpcDtry, mttan work* stooe-carviog, pottery, brass sod 
copper work)* commercial classes are held; and a solid 
foundation in general education i& required from, or given 
to, students taking commercial, industrial and art subjects. 

Not only do the articles now fashioned in the institute 
find, ni very reasonable prices* a ready sale, but students 
who receive the institute's diplomas are assured of a 
liveliliood. 

The showroom goods are well-arranged and well- 
displayed, and are on sale 11*0111 6 to 11 a-tn. aud from 
2 to 5 p.m. 

Pumiiure, made from thoroughly seasoned wood, of 
artistic design and cai'eful workmanship, finds ready sale 
in and far beyond the State* 

This is the chief depot for tbe Mysore specialities of 
inlaid ivory work* endalwood carving and Chennai»tna 
lacquered work, 

IHLAiD Ivory WoeiC- Ebony [diaspyros eiejmPt), 
black wood {dalt>ergie latiMia). or shishani are the woods 
chiefly used for inlayiog with ivory, bone or whiteis-ood 
(Tvrigfifia tiKcioria). Sir George Watt, as quoted ^se- 
where, in reviewing the esbibits of the Delhi Exhibition 
of 1903, ^ys: ‘ The superiority of the Mysore carving is 
due to tbe more artistic designs, better workmanship and 

more durable wood, . Surfaces are not overloaded with 

ivory, articles have a most pleasing finish and style, and 
the prfce is not greater than that of the inferior Hoshiar- 
pur work/ 

Tbe spedmens sent to that exhiWUon included two 
magnificent doors, wblcb may be seen an the Mysore 
Palace- These were absolutely unrivalled there- The 
great cbarm of the M'ork is that it is individual; artists 
and students are Mcouraged to produce original deagns. 
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SAMDAtwoOD Cabvin©. Pamous as th« iolaid ivory 
work is, the saod&Iwood cfirving^ of the Gedigars of Sigar 
and S5rab is, and has been since the &xlh century a.d., 
even mote so. The creft, in its higher branches at any 
rate, has for many years been restricted to one family of 
some 30 aitisaos, who find it easier and more proKteble 
to make scores of cheap, ordinsiy g^^ods, using beautiful 
hereditary designs oa badlydoiued coarse wood, than to 
spend, as their forefathers had done, montlxs of labour 
on larger pieces of finer work. But efforts are bdng made 
to indue* these hereditary workei's to give up thdr 
apathetic ways, and to arrange for the youdis of the caste 
to have skilled training, aud bUCh enccniragemenl that 
they may again prodiw work equal to the best of former 
days. Better there cannot be. 

The mstruments used are extremely simple. A plane, 
a mallet, a saw, a hone of bard and fine-grained stone, 
chisels of varying thicknesses (made chiefly from old 
umbrella ribs), and a few engravers' tools. Some of these 
are extremely fine and delicate. The pattern is drawn oa 
the smooth and whitewashed sandalwood, or on paper 
pasted on the surface. This is then ei^aved or outlined in 
every detail; the Interspaces between the lines are cut 
away, thus leaving the pattern in low relief. Lastly the 
design is carved in minutest detail by chisels, finer and 
finer as the work progresses. 

The wood is so extremely hard that it is very difficult 
to carve against the grain; and it is very liable to split 
with the grain; the work is, therefore, very laborious, and 
demands the utmost care and pstience, especially as the 
designs are usually most minute. 

Some critics contend that, with the change from Jainism 
to Hinduism, in the twelfth century, the style (but BOt the 
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(echiiique) of the carvers somewhat deteriorated. But 
thon^ it is true that onginaiity la encuun^ed, yet it is 
equally true that the majority of the carvings (andent aixl 
Tno<leni) are based on the wonderful sculptured designs 
o£ the Jain Bash’s and the marvellously beautiful Hoysala 
temples of Belur, Hajebid, Sdmoathp^, and NuggvbQlb. 

Large quantities of Mysore sandalwood are e:tported to 
China* being in every way superior to the FHji aandalwoo<l. 

Purchasers of this carving in the Institute may be sure 
of getting the genuine article. Tho^e who buy outside 
should be on tbeii guard against having common wood, 
steeped in sandalwood oil* foisted on them. 

Besides the pradoua sandalwood (a Government 
monopoly), there are ever 73 varieties of timber in the 
Mysore forests, and of these a very large nurober are used 
for furaituie and decorative woodwork. The most 
important arc ebony, teak, redwood, satin wood, lodiau 
kino, whitewood and Chittagong wood. 

Lacqusi^ Ware. The lac insect {eoccm lakka ) is pro¬ 
pagated 00 the lac tree tAiHra) and the black 

mimosa (taia hiMur). As long ago as 1832, a Commis¬ 
sion investigating Myrare products and industries pointed 
out that LakveUl (In the Shimoga district) was famous 
for iu lac, and that * Che shell lac was manufactured into a 
description of sealing wax inferior to none in the world'. 

The hiiian Ec9nomic Coyihrence Handbook for 1928 
states that 'special measures have been adopted to 
metvase the supply and to introduce better methods of 
cleaning and washing the lac. Many experiments, are 
being made. A small factory for the manufacture of 
button lac and shell lac has beeu established, and excellent 

progress bas been made in the manufacture of lacquer- 

ware by power-driven machinery. 
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'The work is done by poUBbingf the article to be 
lacquered with fine po^vde^ from bcokeo crockery- The 
crack:> are then plugeod with wood or with wa$te lac, and 
cloth IS glced across. This Is again treated with pottery 
“dust/' and polished after each coaling with a kind of 
cbisel, made from the leaf*stalk ot a palm. Some towns 
arc famed for their blendii^ of rich colours.' 

Channapatha Ware. Toys foim the bulk of tiie 
lacquoware turned out in Channapatna, the headquartern 
of the industry; but beads find a steady sale, and rather 
fascinating sets of writing'tablc adjuncts—trays, blotters, 
rulonf, ink<staads and penholders, stationery caUneU. 
stamp boxes, etc.—are made. But they ^ould be made 
to order, with stem directions as Co colour. 

Is recent years the toy-makers have begun to mix 
their colours in the most distressing way. Their one 
object apparently being to crowd as many hues a» 
possible oa every article, even the tiniest. While most 
of their shades are beautiful in themselves they ar^ Often 
hideous in combluAtlon, and it is deplorable that, findiog 
they can so quickly dispose of these garish articles, they 
can hardly be persuaded to turn out, as they used to do, 
objects or groups lacquered in one shade only. These are 
incomparably more beautiful. 

Much of the TBXXOfi Work of the State, admittedly 
unsurpassed in other parts of India, is also on sale in the 
institute, such as soaps, pencils, matches, bceuts, silk 
cod woollen goods, etc. 

The Pd&uc Library oexupiea the upstair north block 
of the building. From here a wide stretch of ground 
covers wliat was the old Bamboo Basaar. It is now being 
converted into yet another people’s park, II is bordered 
on the west by what f«tiaijjs of ‘Purdah’s Nulla,' the 
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canal Cut ty the famons dewan to convey water from 
the Kaveri to the capita. The fine SiySji Rao Roft<l 
is built over the filled^ n portion of this»«//«. 

To take ib$ second turning to the right on the road 
which skirts the new park will lead past the Govbki^ms^x 
Zakana NosftfAL Trailing School por Womsk, & 
rented building in the Idea Extension, 'fhc sdiool, with 
two separate depaitments, the tmining school and the 
middle scliOO]» has about 100 Muhammadan 3i:halar><. 
The aim of the school is to prepare women teachers to 
ataff villase schools. 

Close by is the imposlDg Holdsworth MbmORIAL 
Hospital, erected in memory of, and by tlie friends of, 
Mrs, Koldawonh, who lived in and for Mysore dttriug its 
plcgtie-swept yaara. The building, oa seveit acre.H of 
gronod given by the Goveroment, was opened by 
H.H. the Maharaja in 1906. His Highness spoke of the 
Wesleyan Mission as' friends of us aQ, pioneers of modern 
education in the city, whose good works are known to 
everyone *. Her Highness the Maharani of Mysore, C.I.. 
gave a mmiificent donation of Ks. 10,000. 

The building, which has cost over two lakhtt and 
accommodates about 100 in-patients, is staiTed with Enro* 
pean and Indian doctors and nurses. The CQuipiuent is 
up-to^te, And inchides lamps and other apparatus for 
ultra>violet ray treatment. In 1938,1,64S ia'patieats and 
11,817 out-patients were tnated; the total attendances 
were 48,097. 

Autograph portraits of King Edward and his Queen 
were given to the Hospital by Qscen Alexandra, and 
King George and Queen Mary sent theirs for the opening 
ceremony. 

Tbe hospital is a great memorial to a lovely life; and 
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no Jess to Ihe geoerosity and undring efforts of tbe Rev. 
G. W. Sawday» the veteran raieaonary, who has worked for 
over 50 yeai-s in Mysore, and, in addition lo other multi¬ 
farious duties, has planned and built, and is responsible 
for the finances and the endowment of this great cenlfe 
of healing. Two of its fine band of doctors, Dr. Alexander 
anil Dr. Anne Hardy Banks, gave all they had to give, 
brilliant gifts and tender service, and died aa the result of 
07er*worJciag, in unceasing efforts to heal and help the 
sick and sufferiDg. 

At the northern end of the Doddapetta two slight 
turrets crown wbat is left of the dty walls, and a road 
imtnediately beneath the left-hand turret leads to the 

Mvsors Jail 


The total prisoners in this and the Bangalore jails, in 
l92&-«29, were 7,848, and tbc fact that only three died says 
much for the care expended cu them. Elementary edu- 
cation is given to ail in need of it; classes are held in 
Kannada, English, Hindusuni; and many laduatries, from 
which the profits in that year were Rx.43,361, are taught 
Minor industries are rope^aking, tasket- and mat- 


f weaving and rattan work ■, ibe important ones are car¬ 
pentry, weaving end Spinning of all kinds, and parti- 
colarly carpet-njakiog. From cotton dhurries aod gym¬ 
khanas to the thick-pile, exquisitely patterned rugs and 
carpois, of the same genre as the famous Bangalore ones, 
all are made here, and bought up as quickly as they can 
be made. 


Of these jail carpets Sir George Birdwood, in bis 


sumptuous work on Carfi^ls, saya: 'The wonderful 


carpets of Bangalore probably approach, in their bold scale 
of design and archaic force of colouricg, nearest to tbdr 
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Enphrateau prototypes. . . . The severely co-ordinated 
desigTis and iiiuuense masses of clearly defined, deep- 
toned colours of the carpets of Bangalore . . . which» 
without a trace Of Saracenic or any Other modem influ¬ 
ence, are, relatively to their spedal applications, the 
noblest de»;Dod of any denominations of carpets now 
made . . . unapproachable by tbc comoierdal carpets 
of any time and place.' 

The Jail may usually be visited on pteHenlalioa of a 
visltmg card from 8 to 11 a-m. ami from 3 to 5 p.m. 

. * • * * 

From the east gate of the Hospital tbc first turn to 
the left leads into the Doddapetto, passing on the right 
the AiAM or Grbat Mos£UB. 

This was formerly known as the Chota Masjid, but 
lately has been enlarged and re^ecowted, and is now a 
striking and beautiful building, 

When the State was handed tack tc the Mysore Raj in 
1799, troops were stationed here, their headquarters being 
in Cole’s Gardens. The house, sUU standing there, was 
then the cantonment building. All around may be seen 
tiaces of tarracks, roagasines, etc. Most of the men were 
Muhammadans, and for their use a mosque was built, a 
little mosque,' now renamed the Aaam. or Great, Masjid. 

The Lasbbar Mosaixa waa so named because a great 
part of it was occupied by these troops. 

Thet^ are over 20 mosques in the dly, and about a 
furlong farther down the Deddapetta is the Cutchi 
Mbmon MAsra>, a large, well-endowed and much frequent¬ 
ed place of worship. It was built about 60 years ago by 
Cutcb Saits, who came as traders to the dty and settled 
here. Thwr community now maintains the mosque and 
services. 
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In & sireci nearby, paraJlel to and east oi the Dodds* 
petca, is the Jain Sumathikath . Basti. It, also, La$ 
lately been rebuilt, enlarged and re-decorated by local 
merchantiL Its tower, the only one of its kind in tbe 
capital, is a contrast to, and blends very happily with, 
the gspuras and domes nearby. 

The shrine is \ipstairs in a richly ornameoted hall. 
Tlie worship and cerenouies are specially elaborate on 
amavasi (new moou) days, when the images of the three 
Tirlhanlters, which are the prindple objects of worship 
here, are adorned with numerous and valuable jewels. 
Some quaint and iaterestu^g pictures—recalling Kim's 
Lama and his wonderful drawings of the Wheel of Life- 
may be seen on the walls. 

Visitors, who should obtain permission previously, are 
courteously received, sod are allowed to see the worship. 

Another small but intereetiug mosque, the Kakhi 
8 hah Masjip, between the old and tbe new post offices, 
was b^nlt by a famous wrestler of that name, who is buried 
near. It is being enlarged and improved. 


CHAPTER VII 


SANCTUARIES. A SANATORIUM AND THE 
KRISHNAKAJA SAGARA DAM 

On tbe ^ntb of the ratber infelicftousl/ named Railway 
Station Road is the Juma MAiinD. built about 1830 by 
Krishna Raja WacHyar lH, for the MahaTumaclana who 
were brought, or attracted, to Mysore, when, at the 
Restoration in 1799, Oovemmeot was transferred from 
Seringapatam to this city. 

His Highaess not only built and endowed the mostjne, 
but also attached to it a Lungakhina, or rest-house, for 
indigent Moslems. 

After a century’s use, the Tnasjid and the liingakhana, 
too small for the needs of the greatly increased com¬ 
munity, needed such considerable repairs that they were 
reconstructed, at a cost of Re, 38,000, by the Sute 
engineers. The mosque, a stately and beautiful building, 
is now the largest in the city, A fine, new Musafkhana, 
towards which Mir Nawab Njsam'Ud^Hn AU Kh§n 
contributed R$, 5,000, has been erected in the courtyard. 

The expenses of the establishment are now borne by 
the Musrai Department. 

His Highuess the present Maharaja, with that splendid 
toleration, for, and sympathy with, all true religions aspira¬ 
tion and all philanthropic activities which have always 
distinguished him, re-opened this Juma Masjid on April 
6 ih 1937 in state. His Highness, in his opening speech, 
said: * It has been a real sorrow to me to sea lately in 
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difierenC parts of lodJa great dashes over the externals of 
reJiglon, showing, if the; show nothing else, a teodenc; 
to pursue the shadow rather than the substasce. I am 
rejoiced to think that ao such spirit has ;et manifested 
itself among my people, and I hope this Juma Masjid, 
which I am declariog open tc-da;, may be of great 
assistance in promoting the search for the eternal veridea 
and in suppressing sectarian riTaJries and prejodice. . . . 
It has been a lotg Uiue in huildJog; may It endure for 
generations, as a source of inapiiation, as a place of 
goo<lwllI, ns a centre of ell that is highest and best la 
your religion, is my prayer for yon all.' 

Just beyond the Masjid, on the north side of the road, 
is a thiy, very tiny, ‘sguare*. The squalid, insanitary 
houses which once tottered here have been demolished, 
and the ground, now turied and planted with shade trees, 
forms a safe playground for little group® of eager children. 
Tiny and onpxetentious it may be, in this diy so rirfi in 
parks and gardens, but it is one of the lirst of many which 
are to offer—scattered about the stUl congested parts of 
the city—lunsbine and fresh air, a grassy carpet, the shade 
of blossoming trees, security frem the dangers of the 
road and space for the childieo's play. They are an 
answer to the unjust, unfounded criridam, that the beauty 
of Mysore City—and this is UDChallenged-stops at th/i 
entrance to the mean streets; that vast sums of money 
are spent on 'show places' while the poorer quarters 
are neglected. 

Those who knew the place thirty years ago—even then 
no mean or nnlovely dty—know how itninenee is the 
improvement in the slums and narrow congested areas; 
know how earnest the thought, how strenuous the labour, 
bow great the sums of money expended by the City 
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Improvement Committee and other agencies to make 
every part of Mysore a mode], every Hat oS it beautiful, 
and above all healthy. 

Then out ol the crowded Station Koacl as> from the roof 
of the great inoarjue, tlie <77 of the niueszui ring^ out to 
worship over the laughter and eoag:$ of little children, we 
croes the Siyail Rau Road into tlw wider approach to the 
railway station.' ThiH fine roa <1 passes, ou tlic risht first 
the new Medical College, then the grounds—formerly horne 
]jges—now reserved for the annual Dasora Exhibition. 
On the left is the bed of the okl Jevnreyan Kere. This, 
disfigured by an ugly mlH and uglier chimney, is being 
laid out ae a demonstration and amiiNemenU gronod. 
The demonstraiioss will be arranged in connemon with 
the exhihitionB. Across the railway lines, passing tlic ca»t 
gate of the oiaasiOQ of the Princess Cheluvajammanni* 
yavaru and Sirdar Lakshmikantar&j Urs, aod dve miuutes 
run brings us to the open, wind-swept height crowned 
by the 

PRINCESS KKISKNAJAMMANKPS SANATORIUM 
for tuberculous patients. 

The foundation stone of the fitting and beautiful 
memorial to one, whose life and that of el! her young 
■dauchtera were cut short by this terrible disease, was laid 
by H.H. the Maharani Sri Vauivilasu Saanidhana, C.I., iu 
April 1918, and Her Highness dedicated it to Ihe memory 
of her daughter, whose uame it bears, and from whose 
estate Ks. 75,000 was given towards this hospital for the 
relief and cure of suf¥ereT 8 from what is still too preva¬ 
lent a corse. 

The iasUtution has already cost nearly two lakhs, and 
new buildings are constantly being added. The best 
medical and nursing aids procurable are provided, and 
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ever; eAort ia cpA<3e to cheer the patients. On many a 
Sumlay evening His Highness sends a palace band to 
pjay here—a kindly, thoughtful act, grEatly appredated 
by the thirty to fifty inmates. 

Visitors, with a spare evening, can give much pleasure 
by visiting the Sanatorium and the patients ; the auihori* 
tics are grateful for gifts of fruit, illustrated papers, 

gramophone recottlfi, etc. 

A few miles farther, 4 mi-nmu to the Dam, is Belg^a, 
aod near it 

tiALAMOftl 

Prpm Belgula a narrow, sandy, rocky, overbnng tart- 
track, which for a few months in the year is just possible 
for cars, wanders for nearly a mile, due north, to this 
delightful little spot. Two ok1 icmplca, a few small 
shrines, a granite eAai and a stretch of reeded, sandy bank 
on the Kaveri—peaceful and picturesque. To the south* 
west of the larger, almost mined Janardana temple is a 
xmall shrine of some architectural merit, dedicated to 
Bhakta-vatsala. It is circular, about sbr feet in diameter 
and ten feet high, omainented with three projecting bases 
and two coroices above. The whole was once surmounted 
with a brick and mortar dome.* 

Outside lies a mutilated, huge image of Ganesha. 

The Saivite asvi Vlshnavitc temples at BaJamilTi are of 
no particular architectural interest, of no discoverable 
historical importance. But at dawn or sunset they are 
eKtraordmarily picturesque, with changing and fantastic 
mysteries of light and shade on the carved and ragged 
wails. Still more by moonlight It is an ideal spot for an 
evening piori^ Low date palms ding wide ao emerald 
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spray; and dear against the paJe saffron of tbe western 
sky tall areo palms siand sentinel ateve the grove, whei'e 
ibe quivering heart^leavea of the sacred plpal trees whisper 
earth s secrets to the gods. The river, its watew stilled 
at even, slips by like a sheet of grey satin, and quietly 
laps the greyer granite steps. Baby wavelets curl end 
cream on the little sandy beach, thinly fringed with softly 
tdghing reeds and sworded rashes. 

The umber and purple shadows on the old temple** 
throw up in sharp relief cornices and figures, rosy aiul 
goldeo in the afterglow, silver as the moon drifts above 
the shimmering trees. 

South of the temples are two parilculaily fine examples 
of the ianumerable platforms of snake siones to be found 
in almost every village, and which are so much part of 
the life—the religious life—of the people that they call 
for more than a passing glance. From the days of Eve. 
the Serpent and the Tree of Knowledge, women, snakes 
and trees have been in various ways linked together In 
the legends and aistoms of many lands. Here the 
connexion is a very dose one, for at these shrines 
women are nearly always the priestesses and women the 
chief worshippers. The platform ia almost invaiiflbiy 
built round two trees. One is the Fi<^ rdigiesa, the 
pipal or asvaUa! perhaps the moat sacred of all India’** 
sacred trees. It represents, and is supposed to contain, 
Vishnu, and in it the ghosts of Brahmin boys are believed 
to live, A giver of boons this holy fig is supposed to 
be, and a daily sight is that Of women, who crave the 
gift of a son, doing drcamanibulatlng it 

108 times. 

The second tree is the prettily named J/dta ageu/ir^ 
fhla, the margOia OT ntan, sacred to Vishnu's wife, 
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LaJwhmi. Mols sre made froio her inaed-proof and 
dui'eble hwrUwood; tJi« rcK>t, bark, leaves, flowera and 
«eed» are all tised as medicines, aotiseptica or insecticides. 

The two trees are married, wiib similar ceremooies to 
those which unite the hunm beings who worship them. 
A partial explanation of which performance may lie ia 
the fact that the roots of each supply what is needed for 
the perfect growth of the other. Occasionally the bael 
{Aegle magnetos), sacred to Siva (and not to be used for 
firewood except by Brahmins), is plajited with them. 

Tbe orthodox artangemeat of the snake stones * oon^aia 
of three slabs, set up side by side. The first beais the 
figure of a male cobra, with one or more beads up to seven; 
the middle Slab exhibiia a female serpent, the upper half 
of human form, geoeraDy crowned with a tiara, and 
sometimes holding a young serpent under each arm ; the 
ihird sUb has two senwnla intertwined after the manner 
of the ./fisculapian rod, or the caduceus Of Mercury.” 

Almost all the Balamuri stones are of this third type t 
the figures beuveen the heads, howem, vary. The stones 
are also unorthodox, in facing north instead Of east. If 
the bael tree is planted with the fig and toargosa, a lioga 
will often be engraved between the iotertwined snakes. 

Thai no devout Hindu will kill a cobra, that the crea¬ 
tures are not only untDOlesled but regularly fed, if they 
take up their abode in or near a Hindu house, is well 
known. Also that more than one day in the year is set apart 
for their worship, the chief day being N&ga panchaeiii. 
What is not BO generally known is that, if within a month 
of this feast s snake bites anyone who has faithfully per¬ 
formed all the rites prescribed for that day, the creature 
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may, be killed withOflt blame or fear of reprisal. ‘ Its life 

Is forfeit on account of its ingratitude/ 

Cobras are commonly supposed to be the gmrdiens of 
hidden treasure, especially in or near old temples, where 
the e^ustence of concealed gems Is more than probable. 
For instance, ihe space between the tops of ihe jambs aod 
the Hntel of the great doorway of the AnjanSya temple 
at Mudugere ia always occupied by cobras. Mr. 1^. 
Narasioihad^ar, the famous archasologiat, reports that he 
himself saw one on the right jarob.^ 

Not far from these ten^ples the Balamuri dani, across 
the river, gives rise to the important Virijanadi channel, 
of which a lovely little bend is crossed close by the village 
of KaJsslawdi, on the road from Mysore to Seringapaiam. 
Forty-one miles in length, the channel irrigates over seven 
thousand acres, and the revenue derived from it is little 
short of 50,000 rupees. 

Five or six miles from Belg^a bring ns to the great 

krishnarAja sAgara oah, 
known before its odicial opening by Hie Highness, whose 
name the 'ocean’ (s5gara) now bears, as Kannamtfidi, 
from the village on the left bank. 

This name occurs again and again in Mysore eplgra- 
phical records. InlS79itwasajTeat(i^rA^a«. Yedatore 
58 mentions a grant of an a^raJiara here to 130 Brahmins. 
' Each honae contained a mattress, a bolster and coloured 
blankets; stools, veasels for worship and others filletl with 
rice, with nine kinds of grain, with jaggery, ghi, oil and 
other necessaries. Cows were given and each Brahmin was 
presented with two clatba, a turban, ruby ear-rings and 
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oth«r ornaments.’ Koppa 25 contains a curious oarrative of 
1818. People were dying by scores from smallpox and 
cholera. ’ Two goddessas became incarsate in Nao jamma, 
a virgiii Ol KannamtadJ. Through her miracles many 
were immediately cured, as she moved through the 
country accepting offeringa.' A temple waa erected to 
her, or to the goddesses she was supposed to represent. 

But the oldest and moat Toovlng record is the stone 
inscription HeggadadSvankSte 18. of a.u, 1057an affect¬ 
ing idyl, beautiful in its sJmpIidty and pathos*. It is a 
lueurorial to the daughter of the Nugu-oad chief. Her 
young husband, a powerful wrestler, had the misfortune 
in a match to Idli his opponent, a relative of the Raja. 
He was tried aud found guilty of murder, marclted Off 
to Talakldu (the capital) and put to death. His wife 
immediately resolved eo consTuit soH, evidently prevalent, 
and nothing her relatives or friends couW say deterred 
lier. The author of the inscription was named Malla. 
'a friend of poets who use not words in vain,' a descrip¬ 
tion wen deserved, Of Delcabbc, the wife, he says: ‘ In 
matchless virtue, in dispoatlon, in high generosity, in 
sfoitual devotion . . . can the pur^minded one be com¬ 
pared with those of the present day—wicked, worthless, 
badly disposed, ill-mannered aud low ^ On hearing 
they bad put to death the bero, that beautiful one, the 
light of the family went ioith to die. . - . All united, 
saying, " Don’t dO it Stop." She prayed, ** Be silent ; I 
will not stop," and with loving words giving away her 
lands, her gold embroidered Cloths, her cows and money, 
and folding her hands in love to the god of gods, she 
entered the blaring flames . . . and went to the world of 
gods/ 

Dekabbe left a piece of garden land, south Of the 
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MalM tank, which $bc had coostruct«d, to provide for a 
perpetual lamp for Mibedeva. Aiid, as throughout the 
ages the cry keeps ringing, ‘The good old days, the 
wonblessncss aod Ul-tsanDers of tbe modem woman,' 
there ia at least something bearlening in the indsience 
on the beautiful character of these same modern degene¬ 
rates, as they become tbe generation that has passed or is 
passing, holding out hope that even the character of the 
severely criticised modem maiden may in days to come 
be venerated and eatoiled. 

The priest who, early in the aeventeenth century, 
bribed by VSrarajaya of Kanigaballi, t ied to polsou RSja 
Wadiyar, was sent to the great temple at Kannamt^U— 
a very lenient punishment for dastardly disloyalty. 

* « ^ 

Tbe Kiveri, as it dows through the State, is dammed 
by eleven other anicuts, constructed, some of them, it is 
said, a thousand years ago. with wonderful patience and 
ingenuity, by the people of Mysore. Kanthlrava Narasa 
Raja Wadiyar built dams, north of Seringapalam, more 
than 300 years ago. Tbe idea of a particularly large datu 
here 1$ uo new one. Almost tbe first object pointed out 
to the visitor to Krishnaraja Sagara is the inscribed slab, 
which now, with its English translation, stands ia the 
verandah of the inspection lodge, at the entrance to the 
long trestle bridge leading to the dam. It was found in 
1911. When, having decided on the present site, the 
eogineera were excavating, they unearthed this founda¬ 
tion stone of an aoient which TlpQ SultSn, 130 years 
before them, proposed to build here. Though houses 
and temples were demolished to make room for it, tbe 
work on tbe dam was never started. As Lord Valentia, 
who visited Mysore four years after the SultSn's death, 
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said; ‘ Tipu destro)^ tanks everywhere ; he never built 
ooe/ 

The visitor will bardJy fail to notice that, while Tipu 
characteristically erected hie vaia-glorioua monument at 
tlxe very befioning of a work he never carried ont, the 
Mysore Government put up no such boastful momeDto 
even at the finish. Whflt they have put up in a statue, not 
to Mysore even, but to tbc river goddesa, KSveri. 

This may be soon in a niche, on the fireat western 
wfill of the dam, fediis the riKing sun. The in>3ee is 
enrved iu the prescribed ‘feminine' I Jack stone, absolutely 
flawless, of perfect weight and sound, which tames from 
HeggadadSvaukOte. It is the work of Sidtlalinga Svami, 
a hereditary sculptor, whose studio ia Aihkatti Road, not 
far from the Elephant Liites, Mysore, is well worth a 
visit. He was paid Rs. 1,000 for this statue, which is 
about five and a half feet high and represents Sri Kaveri 
with four hands. Two bold an awrifa Masa (or sacred 
vessel) in which grows a s^ma plant; the upper left 
band holds a lotus, and the right a wa/iAg (or 

rosary). 

*• 9 * * 

‘ Uhe idea oi utilising the waste power, genei^ed by the 
Sivaaamudram Pails, had,' says Sir Evan Macoiiodiie, 
*long appealed to the speculative. But it took the 
practical knowledge and the persuasive tongue Of General 
Joly de Lotbiniire; the imagination to appreciate the 
potejilialities of tlie project and the courage to see it 
through of u:>e of India’s greatest statesmen, Sir Sheshftdri 
Iyer; and the consistent support of the British Resident, 
Colonel Sir Donald Robertson, to turn'the dream into 
reality.' Lord Curzoa, in 1902, set the power in motion. 

From 1902 to 1903 the various anicuts were dammed 
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with JWiri bags, in order 10 Supply Sivasamiidram wth 
watCT'pOwftT for electricity. It was a very irregular 
supply. The State guaranteed 10,000 H.P., but had fre¬ 
quently to give rebates. 

In 1911 an estimate for Captain Dawes' scheme was 
»nctionet1. It was to be an 80-foot dam, costing two and 
a hall crores, ami supplying Sivasamudrom with 46,000 
H.P., aod irrigating 125,000 acres. (The produce of one 
acre is generally reckoned to support one family.) 

Bach HJ’. represents a return to Government Of ;^10. 
Enough water Is sow (1929) supplied to the inxiaJlatioa 
to provide 17,000 H.P. for industries, 11,000 H.P. to the 
Kolar Gold Mines, and 4,000 H-P. for lighting. 

The irrigation from the dam, when developed, should 
yield about 12 lakbs of gross revenue, and tmmeasui'aUe 
direct and indirect advantage to agriculturists and to the 
State. The dam is the largest of the kind in India, and is 
so far surpassed only by the great Egyptian Bam at 
Aasuan. The lake, formed by converting part of the 
Kiveri valley and bed, is ooe of the largest artiiicaal lakes 
in the workl. In the evening light especially, it has a 
wonderfid quiet beauty. 

Including the waste weir, the dam is a mile and six 
furlongs lo length, and is curved, with its convex face to 
the lake. It h at present IW feet in depth. ThU is to 
be raised to 124 feet. It is founded on a formation of 
gneiss and hornblende schist, There are 37 sluices. The 
catchment area is 4,100 square miles. 

The cost has alnssdy amounted to 235 lakbs, and 
Government has budgeted for Rs, 25 lakhs more. 

A later development of the scheme i$ the construction 
of the Irwin Canal, which is expected to bruig under 
irrigarion, after full development, an additional area of 
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1 , 20,000 aa-« of land, much of it in the arid laluks of 
Mandya, Milvalli and T. Narasapur. The work Js progTess- 
ing rapidly. 

The RKiat lake and the mah of water through the sluice 
gates are impressive and beautiful sighu; but hardly 
comparable with the beaoty and maiesty of the inimeo5« 
catfiiaot ot aaier which, when the height of the great wall 
was not more than ninety feet, came vusliiug over the top 
and craslteddowninoncvaiibrukeuRlorioiiK nwds. Wonder* 
fully grand, inexpressibly beaniifiil, it was n sight never 
to lie forgotten, never to be seen again. 

» « « * * 

In connexion with the early work at the dam the 
name of one man most be for ever sacred. Captain 
Bernard Dawes, R.E» Chief Engineer of the State at the 
lime, in 1909 was prospecting at the KrisbnarSja-kaite, 
eorae miles above the present dam- The bund there had 
been severely daiuaged by abnormal floods; the ryots' 
water-supply was eeriously threatwed, and Capt Dawes 
determined, in the face of great difficulty and danger, to 
repair It. He and seven coolies, or fiabermea, were in a 
boat trying to fix pipais (tnbs) of cement where sand-bag 
barriers had been swept away. A sudden rush of water 
Overturned the boat, and all btit one of those who wei*e io 
it swam safely to shore. Capt. Dawes saw the man 
struggling, jumped into the current and swam to the 
rescue, bat was caught apparently by some under-low, and 
sank at once. The fisherman stmggled to shore, but it 
was four days before the body of the man who had given 
his life for another waa found, far down the riverside. 

That Capt. Dawes’ sacrifice really did appeal to the 
imagiuatioo of the people, and that their gratitude was 
deep and real, is proved by a gift of Rs. bOO, which was 
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rfii&ed bj the Kattepur vUlegers and invested in the 6^ 
per cent State Loan, to form as endowment for a Captain 
Da^bs Prize, The interest on tbe endowment is to 
be awarded annually, to a student of the best diaracter 
and the best record of the year for services rendered 
CO others, from any of tbe (men’s) consUttieni colleges 
of the Mysore University- 

Tbere is an alternative route tack to Mysore. Turn to 
the right on reaching tbe junction of the daro road with 
the Pitschima\^ni Road (tbe road already traverswl), 
and take a new road to the south'west. This, some six 
miles farther on, runs into the Mysore-Hunsbr Road, 
most of the way being over bare and breeey upland. 



CHAPTER Vni 

HOMES OF LEARNING 
THE MAHARAWrS CCLLBGE 

Tkb Mabarani’s College may. by previous atrangeuwut 
with the lady aiipcriDienO€nt, be visited between the 
houra of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. Mysore stands as the pioneer 
of women's education in South India. This college was 
ataned in 1881 as a caste girls’ school. In 1895 it was 
raised to high school siaadard, ftaid in 1916 became a 
constituent college of the Mysore University. In 1919 
the colJ^ was separated from the primary, middle 
and high school departments, and was placed under the 
control o£ the University. 

Tlte college e^terciacs, and has e^tercised, great inditeace 
in the State. 

In 1906 two Brahmin lady students passed the B.A. 
degree e:tamination of the Madras University—the first 
women in South India to obtain such distinction. One 
of (hem. Sri K. D. Rukminiamma. is the pieaent distin¬ 
guished and very able head of the college. To her 
infiuence, seal, and fine admioistration it owea much of 
its prosperity, 

, j* V # ♦ 

In front of the District KatcUeii is Onslow Ford’s 
statue of Sit James Gordon, tutor and governor to the 
late Maharaja, and afterwards Readent in Mysore. 

With the exception of the KaccbSii, the park, which 
crowns this bill, is reserved almost exclusively for the 
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MYSORE UNIVERSITY 

Tbe University buLldings ioclude tlie Mabarajs's Col* 
lege, an intermediate college, a high sdiool, a senate 
house, tl)ree Ubi’aries, a sports pavilion; I'esidences for 
the vice-chancellor and professors; some hostels and 
many acres of playing Celds, fields thronged every 
evening by cricket, footiell and hockey playei's and by 
scores of interested spectators. (The Maharaoi’s CoUege 
Is situated to the east, below the hJll,) 

Tbe University was founded in 1916, and, eawept fur 
the income fi'om fees and a few endowments, is State 
supported. 

There are five constituent colleges: The Mabarafa'K 
and Mabarani's Colleges, in Mysore; and the Central, the 
Engineering and the Medical Colleges, in Bangalore; and 
sis intermediate colleges—four formenand two for women. 

Hostels are attached to the colleges. UDlverAty 
unions, libraries and laboratories; a pabUcation bureau 
and a system of extension lectui’es, all do their share in 
inCreasiag and extending the nsefulness of tbe University. 

« X « « » 

TBtE ORIENTAL UBRAKY 

The hall was erected in 1891 as a memento of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. The library and tlie E)epartment of 
Archa^Iogy, which are both housed here, are attached 
to the University. 

Tbe library contains a collection of over 11^,000 books 
and some 10,000 manuscripts, comprising copdea of almost 
every important Sanskrit work known — VSdas and 
Shiatraa; books on Indian bistory, rel^on, philosophy, 
literature, logic end grmiiinar; books in Sanskrit, in old 
Kannada, in modem Kannada, in English and other 
languages. 
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In connexion wth the ArchBologiwl Department, if 
poaaesses printed Sanskrit works in aU cbaracters, naiiy 
original copper plate grams; photos or impressions ot 
aU discovered Sanskrit and Kannada inscnbed stones 
relating to Mysore, and many others. 

Neaily 20,000 copies of its publications have been 
presented to KAvanls and institmions in different parts of 
the vrorkl. A large cihJ leomed staff of pandits is con¬ 
stantly employed in traciug, examining, translating ,*md 
j>rfei«ring books aj)d maiiuscripls for publication. 

A few notes on tlis Kanarese langitage—admittedly a 
very liquid and musical one—and on Kanarese Jiteratui'e 
may be of ifttei’est here. The Informstion given is largely 
drawn fiom 7 'A< Hiilory of /^auar^se LtUra/f/re, by 
the Rev. Bdward P. Rice, B.A., a book xvhich treats tbe 
subject ia a most interesting and ludd way, 

Mr. Lewis Rice tells us lliat 'the written character of 
Kauaada' (fosterchild of Sanskrit) 'k derived from the 
Sonth Asoka character; it bdoaga to about 250 BJi. and 
is of Semitic origic,’* 

There are about 658 characters, or rather combbations 
of cbaraciers, providing a wgn for every sound. 

The three stages of the literature in the last 3,000 years 
—andent, medieval and modem—rtisy be compared, says 

Mr. Edward Rice, 'to a river receiviDg tributaries. During 
the first millennium of its course it is an unmlngled stream 
of Jaina thought. lu the twelfth century this is joined by 
the stre-uns of Virasaivism; aod the Uvo etreams, like 
the Rhone and Saone at Lyons, flow aide by side without 
mingling. 

‘ In the begloniug of the rixteeath century these two are 
' AfySOre and 0)or£, from iht p, 491 . 

3 
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jdnedby a Vaishnava afBacnt; and the cnited stream flows 
on untiJ, in the nineteenth centuiy, it is broadened and 
much modified by the great inrush of Western thought.'* 

Kanarese words and passages have been found in a 
Greek farce of the second century written in an 
Egyptian papyips, discovered in 1899 at Oxyrhynebus. 
A full account of this appears in the Mysore Archrsological 
Report for 1926. 

The Gasetteer, indeed, declares that there seems reason 
to believe that Kannada was the earliest to be cultivated 
of all the South Indian languages. It mentions praise 
given by the celebrated Sanskrit author, Dandi, of the sixth 
century, to a Kannada poem of 96,000 ve\*ses of Chndi- 
manj, of evidently much earlier date. This poem was 
declared by other early writers ‘to display all the graces 
of composition. . . . Proof,' adds the Caseiteer, *of a 
coosiderable literature in Kannada and a widespread 
culture of the language before the sixth century.' 

Thoi^ there is abundant evidence of many still earlier 
writers, the earliest extant work of which the date is 
known is the Kavir&i^M&rga (The Royal Road of the 
Poets), written about a.d. 850, when Alfred the Great of 
England was struggling in the midst of distracting warx 
to spread the love of literature among his people. 

The following verse, translated by Mr. Edward Rice, 
reminds us—and we have other ample evidence—that 
in those far*oS ages the Kanarese people delighted in 
poetic forms and images. 

* The p«opl« oi that land ars tidUed 
To Ss rhythniic tOM : 

And quick to grasp a poet’s thought 
So kuidred to (hair own. 


‘ History of fCoaarese LiieralHre, p. 16. 
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Not atudeott only, but thft folk 
Uotutored le Ch« schools 
By j&aOoct tatt sod ucukrstAiK] 

Tb« strict po*tk rules.*—I. $9. 

As Mr. Rice poiDts oat, his Eo^'lisb version loses tbs 
aJKierstion which is OM of the chief Rracas of the orijriiia]. 
For iaetance, the first line of one verse of the tianslatec) 
poem runs: 

* VasudMA vilaya viHna visoOsi vlsh&ya vtseshMK." 

Among the highly landatory praises of a Ganga king 
of about A.D. 7ij9, he is said to be 'a distinguished 
sailor, able to reach tha other shore of the unfonlable 
ocean of Panim's gramtnar 

PSuni flourished, in more senses than one, in the 
fourth ewtury a.c. 

Another inscription, recordiog a grant to endow a 
temple dancing girl, in a-d. 1372, declares the donor to 
have been 'versed la Vedas, sdeoce. grammar and 
language to the utmost limits*; and os a crovm, which 
all Europeans who have been bemired in the d's and t's 
and I’s and n's of the Kannada tongue will gladly accord 
auch a prodigy of learning, be is triumphantly described 
as ' also versed in pronoundeg diatincily the labials and 
palatals*. One is glad to know that 'he was fond of 
and merdiul to war elephants ... and fearful only of 
worldly illuaion 

Hia only rival, surely, is that Gangs chief, Mushkara, 

' who has reached the other end of all the sciences’.^ 

One of the earliest, moat famous and most popular 
Kanareae poets was Adi Pampa, who, in AJC. 941, wrote 
the Adi Fuf osfa, the history of the first Tirthankara, 

* Mysore Arehaclogieai JfefiO'f 1924, p. 77. 

* £pigrafiiia Cemotiea, Mysore. U, Quodalpet, 34. 
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‘in a Style unstirpassed among Kanarese poets,' said 
Mr. Naiasimhacharya. None could speak with greater 
authority. 

The eavhest known Kanarese poetess was a Uanii 
(Jaina nvm), who, at the conrt of Vishnuvardhana, at 
Hajebicl, about a.O. 1100 , competed in limerick fashion 
with d>c celebrated Nagacbandra, another poet of the 
time. 

Tlie library has a copy of an excellent Sanskrit poem 
by the lady, Madhoravani, of Mysore, written about a-o. 
1640. She couJd compose 100 verses in 12 iiiioutea^ 

Sanskrit and Kannada authors delight in ati ingenious 
fonn of writing, where consecutive words are run together 
30 that tbe letters are capable of being divided up in 
different ways. The Jtfysorff ArchaolczUal H&port for 
1918 mentions a poem, Krishnattripa jayoikarsha, by a 
court poet of Knshna Raja Wadiyar 111, in praise of his 
patron, aivd composed in prose and verse in such a way 
that, with a little alteration in punctuation, it can be read 
as eithei a Saoskrit or a Eannada work. And tbe Pmdara 
Raghavlya, a Sanskrit work of the sixteenth century, is 
so written that, divided in one way, it tells the story of tbe 
RamRy»ia, divided in mother, of the MakSliharata. 

Kanareso literature, when not concerned with grammar 
and langur, is almost entirely religious and almost 
^tirely in verse. 

That female education among the masaes in Mysore is 
no new thing is proved by tbe literary work of Hon- 
naninja, a Sudra, who was ' Woman of the Betel ’ 
to tbe Rani, at the court of Chikka Deva Rija Wadiyar, 
over 200 years ago. She wrote The Duty ol ihc Faiihinl 

* Myiort Archeological Report. 1920. 
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Wife, citing illustrations Irom the epics and froin 
Manu. 

Kftiwress histodee appear about 3640, and most of 
thetii were written under the petronace of the Mysore 
Rajas. Chjbfca DSva Raja Wadiyar, in particular, ‘ caused 
a vuluable library Co be made of historical materials, 
including coines of inscnpCions in his dominions'. 

Up tn 37ftS. wlien the Mysore Royal ITainily were 
iraosleirecl from their already looted and bare palace in 
^rin^patam to a miserable hovel, they had carefully 
treasured this collection of mddaUiatis and palmdeaf 
dironieles^ but TijM callously ordered them nil to bo 
used as fuel to boil hi* horses* craTn, and only a few, 
through tlie pious ftrtifiec of a Brahmin, says Colonel 
Wilks, were aavetl. An irreparable loss cl documents, 
which would have helped the pussled historian to pen^ 
trace the base of those disCant, restless days, when empires 
rose and clashed and fell, and pa/egars and petty rajas 
ruled one day a village and one day a province. 

Of those long ago and turbulent Soutb Tnclian age*, and 
particularly of the pan Mysore played in them, ao few 
records remain: (Mtsberds. an ear*nng, a wora coin, a 
mud fort-wall, a fK^meot of a stone, with defaced figures 
and words almost obliterated of a tongue no longer 
spoken; grotesque legend*, losing nothing of their faint¬ 
ness as (hey pass down the lips of the generations. 

The Kannada Academy (Kannada Sahitya Panshad) 
has been established for the encouragement of writers of 
merit, the coltivadon and improvement of the language by 
the unidcacion of dialects, the fixing of adentific ierminrv 
logy and the formation of a common literary style.* 


* History of JCenarese Li/erainre. p. J03, 
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THE ARCHiSOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
is in tb« same buildiog, and is intensely intereslii^. 
The curator of the library is alsc director of archaeological 
research. 

This office has been held by such eminent men as 
Pralctana Vimarsa Vicbakshana Rao Bahadur R. Nar.i- 
aimhachar, Arthasastra Visaracla Mahamahoi»dhyaya 
R. Shama Sastri, B.A., Ph.D.; and M. H. Krishim 
Iyengar, M.A., D.lit, the present director, who brings 
not only learning and enthusiasm, but moat valuable 
experience in excavating, gained in assisting Dr. FlinderK 
Petrie in his Egyptian explorations. The learning, 
indnstry and patience of these three directow are 
recognised by savants all the world over, and no praise 
can be too great for the work they have done and are 
doing ia tracing, unearthing, examining and recording 
the ardisological treasures of the State. 

The anjiual reports of the departoient, beautifully 
produced and illustrated, are mines of information; 
informalion which is of absorbing interest, presented in a 
vivid, Judd way. 

* » * * a 

Soutb-u^eat of the Jubilee Hall, across the railway line, 
a five niinutea’ ran leads to the 

GOVERNMENT SILK FILATURE FARM 
Sericulture in this State has been carried on to some 
extent from time immemorial; but, owing to disease or 
deterioration of the silkworm, it bad almost died out in 
1886, and, after many ups and downs, was threatened with 
esainctlon again in the first years of the Great War. 
Caovemmont, tackling the proUem earnestly, tried many 
schemes, investigated and experimented, employed experts 
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from Japan and from Italy, orgianized and re-orgacised 
committWB, and fonned ihe Department of Sericulture, 
an adjunct to the Department of Industries and Commerce. 
It ha.s more than jusdlied its existence^ and has achieved 
among others the following resulta: 

1. The Mysore silkw-orm, one of the beat polivoltine 
worms in existence, is now almost <Iisease*free. Its 
greenish-yellow COOOOU yields a histrouri velvety ftilk of 
high cjuality, ‘ It is hftrily, highly lesistant to disease, but 
slow iu arriving at maturity,’ and ilw supply of Kilk produc¬ 
ed reix*»ys, hut only just repay*', die oxpendituie on food. 

2. The record yield at present is 89 lbs. for 100 layings 
of an F.I. hybrid. 

3. Mysore now supplies 60 per cent or 70 per cent of 
the silk produced In India, and the estimated value of the 
silk reared in the Suie is about a million rupees. Woven 
into fabries, it may be worth nearly three million rupees. 
About one-third of the silk produced is woven locally, the 
rest is sold in the Madras Presidency, and the silk iraste 
exported to Prance and Italy, where it is cleaned and 
»pan and returned to India. 

4. Great improvements in the processes preparatory 
to weaving have been introduced into this Silk Filature 
Farm. These improveiuenlB are maioly due to the use of 
the patented ' Myaore domestic basin*. One, two or (and 
this is the best combination) five turners can work at one 
basin; ‘ silk, reeled with this basin, being nearly as good 
as ailk reeled in a fnll-sised filature,’ fetching prices 
30 per cent higher than 'eUrka wlk*. A small twisting 
m ach i ne has been designed as a companion to tha 
domestic basin, and the two together ought, said the 
Dewan at a recent conference, * to raise the qualify of the 
silk and extend the range o£ its employment'. 
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5. It is proposed to instaJI 50 such ttfisios oa the form. 
The filature is capable ol producaag 300 pounds of silk 
a month. 

6. Altloough sericulture is mainly a subsidiary craft, 
yet 2,00,000 &imlies depend ou the p;*osperity of the 
industry, and there are over 50,000 acres of mulberry 
under cultivation, as conditions for mulberry cultivation 
(U’e ideal in many parts of the State. ‘A sericulture village 
haa generally an air of life ami prosperity all its own,' 
says the Indian Econennic Handbook for 1929. Demon¬ 
strations, exhitniions and lantern lectures are arranged in 
towns and viUages, at ialrti (fairs), etc., and competitions 
between users of modem and of old-time appliances are 
encouraged. Goverament loans are made to peraons 
starting and engaged in sericoiture. 

The main object of the farm is aSucationaJ and 
experimental. It is welhmanaged, and the staff, keenly 
interested kindly people, are always ready to show and 
to explain to visitors the different processes in operation, 

As the Dewan of Mysore recently pointed onl, this 
industry snpports, wholly or in part, nearly an eighth of 
the population of the Stats; and he guotml the saying that, 
while OUT gokl mincK were exhaustible and benefit only 
a iornmaCe few, our sericulture was a perenDial flow of 
gold which brought life and prosperity to the poor of the 
country. 

'In natural lustre and beauty,’ the Dewan added, 'the 
Mysore dlk, when properly treated, cannot be surpassed. 

. .. We should strive to make the most of ibis advantage. 
My ideal of a proper co-ordination between rearing and 
reeling is that for every 200 acres of mulberry there 
should be a centrally situated fiJaiure of ten domestic 
basins, and that tbe reeling shocid be so standardized 
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that aU these filatures can produce uniform ^edes of 
silk.' 

* * * » » 

Prom the farm the way runs dtie east into the 

Chimarija Road, whidi, like most of the city's new roads, 
is 100 feet wide, and which, for quite half iU way, is 
bordered on one side by gartlens. One, opi>o&te the 
Sitadharma-sfUa, is the bed of what was llie Subbariyan- 
kere. It has lately been roclaimed and laid out ae a 
people's park and playground. The carved maniafia, in 
the centre, was built over the foundation stone (laid 
by KingOeorffe) of the Chimarajendra 'fe^nical lofici- 
tiite, and is now used ae a bandstand. 

A little lower down, on the same side of the road, 
is the MiK Mahmud Ma&juo, a picturesque building in a 
quiet, pleasant garden, iiutncdiately opposite a house which 
is worth more than a passing glance. It is ft model, ou 8 
much reduced scale, of Tipu's Palace in Seringapatam, 
and belongs to a member of the SultSn’s family, Nawab 
Mir T. N. Nisani'Ud^lin Ali Khan, great-grandson of 
Kfttnar-ud-din Ali Kban, cotisin of the Sulfin and com* 
nwndertn-chief of hjs army. KAimr^ud-din, by his 
UQCoaditjonftl surrender to the British and bis unswerving 
loyalty, won Colonel Wellesley’s warm recommendation 
that bis claim to llie ;a4gtr of Gurramkonda, the andent 
posiiesiflon of his house, should be recognized—as it was¬ 
hy the flritisb. In urging the claim, the future Duke 
of Wellington wrote to his brother, Lord Momington, the 
Oovomor-Geueral: ‘He has behaved so well, and by 
coming in so early has rendered us so great a service 
that, eouie tpsi eouie, we wght to give him what he 
wishes for. If be had remained in arms we never 
could have settled this country unless we incurred 
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the enormous expense of keeping our army in the 
field ► and even then the operations to \x carried on 
would be liable to all the baaards of iwotracted military 
operations* He has saved us this at leasts and has there* 
by rendered us a service almost as eieat as any of those 
rendered by His Highness the Nisam . . . tlxeie can be 
no donbt of the propriety of rewarding Cummer-ud-Deeu.' 

The mosque was built (for the use of tlie family) by 
Navvab Syed Maharomad Tippn Sultia AJi Khan Sfdieb, 
fethei* of Nawab Mir T. N. Ni*ain-ud-din Ali Khia, and 
in raainuuned by his descendants, honoured dlisens of 
Mysore, prominent in ftH philanthropic and dvic activities. 

* * » * * 

The road passes the stately Palacb Ofpicbs, crowned 
by pale, cream-coloured domes, which, s^nst the pnrple- 
grey of ChSmundi. look like great lotus bnda; and 
reaches the Lake, which disputes—or, rather, far too 
giadous and sereoc to dispute anything—and shares and 
daphtates the sovereignty of the palace and the bill. 

The lake, we know, was here M the very dawn of 
Mysore history, before 139$; before the young knight- 
errant, Vaduraya, came to find bis fate on the steps its 
waters lapped. It has been' constructed ’—probably enlarg¬ 
ed and repaired—again and again Kanthirava Nerasa 
RSja Wadiyar, 3CND years ago, planted many flowers and 
fruit trees in ibe garden of a memorial viantapa to Ws 
ancestor, Bola CbSma Raja Wadiyar, and called it the 
Sringara Garden. He then' beautifully consttucied a large 
lake,’ which reached the east end of the Triyanesvara 
temple, and called it the Sringara Garden Lake. It ia 
tempting to quote au inscription (Seringapatam 103) about 
this king, the darling of the old chroniclers, the hero of 
many a legend ‘When this king,’ says the old stone, 
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‘ruled Mysore, the lord of ihe gods sent good rains, 
the earth brought foith full fruit, all points of the compas* 
were unclouded, all were free from disease, the country 
wax free from trouble, the women were devoted to tbeir 
husbands, and all the world was piosperous.’ 

In the year of the C»reat Fire of London Dodda Deva 
Ra^ Wadiyar ‘ coasUTjcted a l»g lake between the Deva- 
rajapura agraMra of (S3 houses (which he had built at the 
foot of the Ch5inm<H Ktepe) and the Mysore fort', This 
he oiUed Devatnbudhi, or the DevarSya Samudra (sea), or, 
more ffrandjlot]aenfly, Devaraya Sagara (ocean). Pro* 
iMbly he enlarged the Siin^ra L.'tke to the present sbe, 
or even larger. For the land, now a playground, between 
the two roads from the bund to the Zoological Gardens, 
has been reclaimed from the lake, and grass sown within 
the last 20 years. 

A stone inscription (HeEgadadevankote 51) records 
that in 1829, just a hundred years ago, a wild elephant 
came to the Delavayi-kere in Mysore, and then escaped 
into the forest. A Jain (of all people!) had it shot, and 
was rewarded with a grant of land. 

Beyond the TSpakhana (Gan'TOom), and where the 
Cbamaraja Road joias tlie NUgirt Road, a lovely, much 
photographed, gronp of little white temples, one to 
Ranganatha Svami and one to Isvara, in a tope Of noble 
pipol trees, often haunted by gibbering monkeys. 

The lake side is bordered wiili fine apecimens of the 
glorious poinciMA yepi^, the tree to which so many 
names. In despairing attempt to suggest its glory, have 
been given: Gold Mohur, Flame of the Forest (though 
this belonga of right to the frendosA), and the 

Freiidi flamboyant, It is, indeed, the queen of flowering 
treex, robed in fUmiog gold and imperial mmson. The 
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road in April and May, when the trees aie in lull bloom, 
is worth SKIDS’ many a mile to &ee. 

Interspersed are other showy trees. The Cauia 
Uoridtt, in bloom for many months, with its masses of 
yellow blossom, stands oct aspunst the encdyptus, flinging: 
wide its piinsfent fragrance, and the casuarina innes, 
through whose feathery ' leaves' the wind whispers 
with the sound of waves breakingr on some sandy 
show. A.R.U., in a I'ecent Si»c€taioi\ describes them 
excjuisitely: 

' la lahynarhic chtircnal lines 
the c«9iiari&a hnnchee lie 

the cansu3e^ottle(I Hky , , 

Ao(] fl6thia$; eiw k in Cne air 
to stir thCLl 9ill niuvuc «ceae, 
bUck'tracecI asam<tt the opnhne 
of t&e Ute sofiset smoiiLflerioif there, 
but impish bats that twist aod twiae 
their craay petteios as they fly.' 

To flower* wid tree-lovers the Hardinje Circle, the 
Cnrzion Park and the Nishet Bagh (into which the Circle 
opetjs) are veritable ti-easuries. Among hundreds of 
varieties, the orange and cardinal flowers of the noble 
Bntea irondom almost approach the Pwuuata regia in 
inftsse<l magnificence. Hardly less glorious are the bcarlet- 
crimson blossoms of the Speihodea cavtpamtiala, and in 
quiet contrast the Braceful milk-white MUliiigltruia (cork) 
and several varieties of acadas and palms. 

Gateways and trellises and even lamp-poles aw dressed 
in creepers of all kinds—honey stickles, solanums, pink 
and white antigonons; purple, crimson, scarlet, old I'ose 
and palest pink bourgainviUeaa; pttrple and mauve, white 
and blue ipomeas; thunbergias and bignonias; and below, 
discreetly distributed teds blaze with cannas, with salvias. 
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with cosmos, with any and e^ery vaiiety o£ garden 
' beddiflg plant.’ from 01*010115 to gypsophila. 

XH£ UAKQAH 

Not a throw from where the Govermneat House 

Road crosses the Nazarabad Road is the Dargiah Tomb, 
m* shrine of a Kumnl Princess. Though neglected and 
in clangor of falling to pieces, it ik still a lovely and 
piciiu'esfiue memorial to n very beautiful and much loved 
wmian. It was erected a hundred years ago, over the 
grave of a MuhauunaUan Begum; the daughter of a ruler 
of Kumul and the wife of Dr. John Colin Camijhell, 
the durl»r physician, devoted friend and champion of 
H.H. Krishna Raja Wadiyar HI. His Highoesa described 
him aa ’my friend—an officer of rank and long standing 
iu Her Majesty's Indian service, a true supporter both of 
my interests and of the British GovemmenL To him I 
am indebted for much wise counsel over many years.' 
Dr. Campbell had been at the Maharaja's Court for 16 
years, after 17 in the Army, and Lord Canning, in 1880, 
wrote of him : ‘ The Maliaraja’s enwmiums on Dr. Camp¬ 
bell are not undeserved. Dr. Campbell was in the con¬ 
fidence of Sir Mark Cubbon, while he has ever been n 
steady friend of His Highness, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that any influence he has possessed has been 
exercised beneficially.' 

A large engraving, in the eotrance hall of the Jagan 
Mobun Mahal, repi-esenting a Birthday parade during the 
rciga of that Maharaja, shows Dr. Campbell riding by his 
side. The Begtim wax possibly a daughter of Alif KhSn, 
son and successor (but deposed by Tiph Sultan) of Run* 
roust KliSn of Kurnnl, a Patbac chieftain to whom Tipu 
wrote a tnosl flowery letter reproachiog liim with not 
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having gladdened the Sultin vTith joyful tidings of his 
health sod happiness, and begging for an interview— 
which RuDinusi Khan never granted.' 

Alii Kban, when deposed, joined Lo\*d Cornwallis’ 
forces at Sehngapatam In 1792. It may have been bis 
<lavightftr who became Dr. Campbell’s wife. KumiO was 
celebrated for the beauty of its women, and for its 
mualins, from the clear, fine*spua thread of which it cels 
its name. 

That Dr. Campbell was devoted to his wife is known, 
but whether he erected this memorial to her, or whether, 
as some authorities imply, it was raised by bis friend, 
Mr. J. A. Casaraaijor, the British Resident in Mysore, is 
doubtful. Dr- Campbell built and lived in the house after¬ 
wards converted into the Residency by Sir James Gordon, 
now Cbamnadi Vihlr, the mansion of HJH. the Yuvarlja. 
It still contains mementoes of the doctor, including a 
handsome screen covered with paintings of Highland 
chieftains in full dress. 

In April 1881 Dr. Campbell embarked for England 
with Sir Mark Cubbon, Chief Commassioner of Mysore, 
who was in failing health and died at Sues, After 
encountering difficulties which. General Dobbs said, no 
other man could have overcome, the doctor had his 
friend's body embalmed and took it to Southampton, and 
then to iu last resting-place in the Isle of Mao. 

He returned, having served Mysore as faithfully and 
strenuously in England as In India, to the capital, aud, in 
1365, a widower, left finally for England, taking with him 
his young daughter and his niece. 


Kirkpatrick, p. 344. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHURCHES, HOSTELS AND THE FORT 

* 1 * ^ RoMAK Catholic Ckukcs ani> CowvfiNT stnnd 
at ihe north end of CburclJ Rofld, which borders Govern- 
menC House on the west. 

The Roman Catholic Mission was esuhlL^ed ui Mysore 
City by tbe celebrated AbW Dubois, soon alter the 
Restoration of 1799. 

The many activities Of the Mission are directed by two 
European priests, and by tbe nuns of the Good Shepherd 
of Angers, who, in and around the convent, supervise 
day schools, an orphanage and a rescue borne. These, 
by arrangement with the Reverend Mother Superioress, 
they are always pleased to show to visitors. The convent 
itself is a fine, commodious building, and stands in a 
typi<ally peaceful and weU'tended garden. 

The teaching in the convent schools is excellent ; their 
results in the Trinity College of Music examinations 
being, year by year, brilliant. 

Just beyond the convent is the parish church, dedicated 
to St. Joseph. Its very handsome gates were presented 
by H.H. the Maharaja. There Is a congregation of some 
1,500 members or catechumens; and there are boardbg, 
industrial and day schools for boys. 

A small church at Anepaleam, in the Krishoamnni* 
puram Exteuaion, bas lately been built for the Cadiolic 
community in the south-west of the city. 

Wbllingtw Lodge. This house, opposite the west 
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gaM of Government House, was the headquarter of the 
first Commissiooers in Mysore after the Restoradoa. 
These Commissioners were Lieut-General Hanis, Colonel 
the Hon. Anhor Wellesley, ihe Hon. Henry Wellesley, 
Lieitt-Colonel Wm. Kirkpalxick and Lient-Colonel Barry 
Close. The secretaries were Captain Munro, and Captain 
fclalailm, who must have often, from this bimealow, 
watched the buiWiDg of Government House, which he 
was a few years later to inhabit and adoi*u. lo Wellinj^toti 
Lodge Colooel Wellesley at least livetl for nearly two 
years, as the inscription on a lahiet on the front of Che 
house testifies: 

‘ This bouse was occupied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke o£ Wellioifon, when in poliiiod charge of 
Mysore. 1799-1801.' 

It is now used as the headquarters o£ the Boy Scouts 
of Mysore Oty, 

The Govbkkment Traicjxno College is in the next 
block of buildings to the south. Its central hall is interest- 
as the Wrthplace of the Univeraty of Mysore. 

In 1839 an English school for boys was opened by the 
Wesleyan Mission, and was most generously supported 
by H.H. Krishna Raja Wadiyar III, who pave a horise, 
Ra, 120 monthly, and defrayed all expenses. In 1841 there 
was a full-dress examinatbu, before His Highness, of the 
90 boys la the school. The lads were examined in the 
New Testament and other subjects, most of which were 
more academic than useful. Grammar, of course, was one; 
geography, the history of Mysore and—poor kids)—the 
reign of George lU J 

Some time after, sdll under royal patronage, a Govern¬ 
ment boys' school was started- By 1850, with Mr. 
Dunning as headmaster, it throve to such au extent chat 
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‘a atw building with a fine hall’ was erected for iC; and 
to this hall, now part of the Training College, the Maharaja 
came ia stale, to open it aud Co distribute prises* 

A quaict and interesting old painting:—now in the 
ChitraslJa of the Jagan Mbhun palace—by the gfAiCiOiis 
penoission of Hla Highoeas here reproduced, commemo- 
rales tins function. 

* * * • * 

Almost opp(»tc is the Wbslbvan Mission Prbss 
AND PuutiSEitTO HousBi With A dcpfit attached for the 
sale of stationery, school books and apparatus, etc. The 
VriUmla PaMMe, a Kaoaresc weekly newspaper, with 
the largest circulation of any vemaciUar paper in the 
State, is edited, printed aud publialted here. 

The Press was established by the Rev. Henry Haigh 
in 1890. All its machinery ia now electrically driven. 
It is up-tO*date in every depaitment, excelled by none, 
and equalled by few, in India. English and Kannada print¬ 
ing, type<aating, block-making and book-lxiwling employ 
over 1.10 hands. The average number of pagos cf matter 
printed annually is about twelve million. 

« « * * * 

St. Bastsolombw’s Chcbch. The church was buili 
during 1830-31 by the European residents of Mysore, 
without Government aid. There was ao chaplaincy 
of Mysore at that date. Mr. Francis Lewis, whose 
memorial lablel ia in ihe church, was instigator of the 
building scheme, which cost Rs. .3,500, collected by the 
residents, who were mostly dvil and military officers 
aiitched to the Residency staff. 

On the appointment of the Commisaoh ia 1831, a 
cDuaiderftble increase in the number of Europeans in the 
Station brought the quastioo of the ministration to the 
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raembers of tbe Anglican Chnich in Mysore more 
prominently forward, and Ihe cbureh building, which 
had been used uodenotnioationally, was henceforward 
devoted to the use of the Church of England cornmnoity 
o£ Mysore. TTiis decasion, made by Archdeacon Short- 
land ju 1847, was tnsed on tbe deed of coiwecration, 
dated November 29,1830. 

The first Goverrunent chaplain of Mysore, wlricli bad 
been ministered to by the chaplains of Bangalore, was 
appointed in 1856. 

On the Rendition of Mysore io 1881, the number of 
Europeans in Mysore decreased; French Rocks ceased to 
be a military out^tbn, and the two stations of Mercara 
and Mysore were linked into one chaplaincy; the chaplain 
visiting eight months at Mercara and four in Mysore. 

On the reduction of the ecclesiastical establishment 
recently, Mercara and Mysore ceased to be a Government 
gazetted chaplaincy — and has become one of the 
'aided chaplaincies'. 'The chaplain now resides at 
Mysore, pending a final settlement of the ecclesiastical 
supervision of Mysore and Coorg. 

St. Bartholomew's Church Is inleresling historically as 
being connected with tbe history of Mysore from 1799 
until the Rendition of Mysore in 1881, 

In it royal visitors have worshipped when visiting the 
Mysore State; it is used on occasions of Imperial State 
ceremonies and it is tbe place of worship of the Anglican 
community, which still furnishes a congregation of over 
sixty memhei'S.' 

The WbsLSYAN Chorch, next door to the Press, was 
built over 60 years ago. It holds some four or five 

• The atove nfOnnatloo was Idudly forolshed by the Rev. 
Edmuna BtU, UJl,, Chaplain of Mysore and Coorg. 
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hundred, the coagree^tion at the Si^hday loomiug 
Kanare»e service oversows il. The returns for 1928 show 
929 Wesleyan Christians in the dty. Some of them 
worship in the Hsrdwicke College, the Hospital sod 
KaiunSpura cl^apels. 

The service on Sunday evenings is in English. The 
misdon waK first established here in 1839, when HH. 
Krishna Raja Wadiyar HI sold to the Weeleyans the 
Eecort Officer’s Bungalow (the present Press Bungalow). 
One of the earliest missionaries In the dty, the Rev. E. 
Hoole, speaks of Che welcome extended to him and to 
the mission by Ute Resident (tlie Hon. Arthur Cole) and 
by the Maharaja. When Mr. Hoole visited Mysore to see 
wbat opportunities awaited him, he was invited to stay 
with Mr. Cole, 'who received me/ he says, 'with bis 
acctistomed kindness, and offered his influence in our 
favour in Mysore if we were desirous Of establishing our¬ 
selves there 

Of the Mal)araja he says, some months later: 'His 
patronage and approval have been given to the opera¬ 
tion of ibe Wesleyan Mission now established in Mysore, 
one of the principal mission schools being exclusively anp- 
ported by himself.’ This, as we have seen, was the first 
English school in Mysore City. By 1840 this one Engbsh 
school, one Tamil and three Kanareae schools, with HI 
boya and 9 girls, Itad been started. In 1844 * s great 
experiment was made in Mysore. In April it was 
decided to build a girls’ boarding school, at a cost of 
Rs. 8S0, not knowing where to look for the money.’ 

There are now just under one thmisand boys and some 
hundred girls reading in high school and middle school 
classes, and 850 boys and 800 girls in primary classes in 
the Wesleyan Mission schools. 
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TbeCLOCE TowBB, at the cross-roads, close to the two 
churcboa. and tUe bjiildings around them, were once part 
or the old post office. Round it once a year, in February 
or early March, a strange lamaiha takes the place of the 
horrible hook-svringii^ of olden days. Rival factions of 
HoEysrs, or Adi-Earoatikaa, approach with trumpets and 
shawms—weiid muswc, anyhow—from opposite ends of 
the city, to meet here. Formerly the hvo men who were 
swung up endured, with amaeinfi fortitude, large iron 
hooks thrust throucH the skin below the nhoulder blades. 
From ropes, attached to these hooks and to two central 
poles, the men were avA^ng slowly round, trying, with long 
and heavy sticks, to hit each other. When this barbarous 
custom was stopped the two antagonists were harnessed 
and hoisted up with ropes. Above the head of eacli was 
a flower wreath; and, armed with lathis, each endeavoured 
to knock down the garland over his opponent. The fight¬ 
ing was still 50 fierce that a few years ago one of the 
men was mortally wounded, and Government insisted that 
in future only dummy figures should be swung aloft. Under 
them a fire is kindled, and round it, ia great excitement, 
the actors in tliis strange pageant dance, It is said to be an 
act of propitiation of Mariainma. the goddess of smallpox 
and ^ckness generally,^ 

***** 

THE GOVERNMEKT aCHOOL FOR THE UEAP, 

DUMB, AUD BUKD, 

close to the tower, was founded in 1901, and aincc 1918 
has been the headquarters of the Indian Association 
for Workers for the Blind. 

‘ The tower and tbe old post office DoMog are now deioo l fe t ied. 
bat tbe swingtng feeUval coQtInnes. 
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It ia gcnfifousl^ by Govenuoentj flCd is maoaged 

by a Ic*cal committee. Afcont 30 dsaf-rmtes and an equal 
number of blind pupils are usually on tbe rolls, and about 
35 are in rewdence. Over 80 dea^^nutes and over 130 
blind pupils have panwl the prescribed teste in reading, 
writintr and arilhiuetic. A Braille printing plaot^the only 
one iu India—has been set up for the use of the blind; 
the ooniposine is done by these blind boy*. Much of 
their lime is given to music of various kinthi. They are 
taught to sing and to play the vim> the violin and the 
taiiala. One ljUnd youth from this school distinguished 
himself at the All-India Mtu^ Conference in Baroda in 
1916. 

'rhe deaf-mutes arc ieaminc to speak, end do very 
creditable tailoring, knitting, weaving, carpentry and ratUn 
work. 

Visiting hours are from 11 a.ni. lo 4 p.m. Visitors are 
warmly welcomed, and can do much Co bring interest 
and change into very shadowed lives. A common and 
pathetic xigbt in Mysore is that of strings of pupls from 
the institution ttkiuglheit dally walks, deaf-mutes leading 
the blind.* 

***** 

Down a side street, off the Old Post Office Road, is the 
Parsvakatha Basti ajjd Hostsl vor Jaxh Stutents. 

About 36 are In residence, and most of them attend 
the University. A printing press in the compound, with 
English and Kannada type, is run by and for the benefit 
of the boys. 

The buildings and grounds were given by the late Mr. 

‘ The loatUufivB fc iww in fine oew pr«nfeee in the Northero 
EsloKioo, and the Qia Inking has been derooliehed. 
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M- L. Vardhaiuaiiiah in 1909. Visiiors are welcomed by 
the resident secretary. 

Then round to the left, by tbe tail and slender grey 
Oock To\ver. rebuilt and decorated by the palace officials 
m commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness, 
August 8tb, 1927 ; and, passing between tbe grounda of 
the Rangacharlu Town Hall on the west, and the Fce^ 
masons' and the English Clubs (above shops) on the ea.Ht, 
we leach tbe exqui^te white marble statue of HJi. die 
late Maharaja, in his G.C.S.1. robes. It is the work of 
Robert W. Colton, R.A., who spent three months In 
Mysore in making studies for this aiid other works, It was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1912. 

The purity and dignity of the figure are equalled by tbe 
delicacy and beanty of detail. It is a worthy memorial to 
a loved and honoured ruler. It stands almost in the 
centre of the Cdezon Paes, formerly a mass of houses, 
unhealthy swamps and a moat. These were drained, 
filled In, and laid out as a i>ark in readiuess for the 
Installation of His Highness the Maharaja in 1902. 

THE PORT 

is reached through the north gateway, between the two 
openings of which stands a small and very popular temple 
to Ganesba, and a lofty (ramda^mba, about 40 ft. high. 
Within a cage*like structure at the top were two iron 
windlasses, used apparently to haul lamps up from 
below; the kAmba, or pUlai*, now bolds powerful electric 
lights. It was discovered at Belgula, in front of the small 
Bbaktavatsal temple, and lately brought to Mysoi'e. 

The walls of the fort—of which the plan is almost a 
quadrangle—measure about 1^50 feet on the north, east 
and west sides; the south wall is over 1,400 feet long. 
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I'he recently re*huilt north, west and south f^es are aJl 
Hue stxucture^^, combihjQg strength and dehcec?; and 
when illuminated are fittiag portals to tbe fairyland they 
enclose. 

'Plaukii^ towers,' soys the Mysore Ganeltw, *oom* 
inand the curtain at frequent intervals; there is a 

casemate at the Koutb-cast, and a parapeted cavalier at the 
iionh'wcst angle; but the defejtces are mean and ill* 
pkinnod. Adltcli was earned mund the fort, and a sloping 
glnclK, ooveretl with houses abutting on it on all sides but 
the east, wliere the fort diteh is separated fi'om the 
Devaraj tank only by the high road to Nanjangud.’ 

I^ss than ^ years ago the interior of die fort 
was a mass of houses and oairow streets. They Wei’s 
piclureMiue in the extreme The street of the brass-eeUers 
<from which the vendors would always obligingly produce 
any kind of antique brass or copper utensil desired— 
given a fortnight to 'find’ it), and the street of tbe 
flower-sellers were eminently so; masses of gorgeous 
colours against a background of dark and elaboiately 
carved doors and window's. They were streets which, 
during Dasara and Birthday weeks, were thronged with 
trovemment House guesL<;—royally mounted on elephants, 
or riding in barouches which almost fllled the width of 
the narrow streets—bargaining with shopkeepers who 
naturally demanded extortionate prices from people so 
great. 

But the packed dweUings, however plctui'esqae, wei'e 
anything but healthy ; plague broke out in 1898, and In 
that and the years that followed, again and again took a 
heavy toll of human lives. So a scheme for removing 
all the inhabitants to higher, healthier sites, where eacb 
house should have air and light on at least two sides. 
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where streets should he wide end tree-bordered, ajid 
where pure water and electric light should be supplied to 
even the poorest homes, was put in band 

Most oi the up-rooted Sirdars—whose houses in the 
fort resembled small fortresses—built spacious dwellings 
on the wind-swept nplands to the south-east of the dty. 
For the poorer people lajjd and facilities for building 
were given in the south-west extensions. 

The ground, enclosed by the fort walls, not occupied 
by the palace, the palace square and the temples, is now 
s garden. Acres of emerald turf and beds of glowing 
flowers cover the ooce plague-stricken areas. 

The story of these walls is obscure, and through the 
haze of distant days it is difficult to distinguish between 
fact, fiction and surmise. For even such meagre statements 
and dates as are obtainaUe are often contiadictory. 

Probably there was a small fort, with mud walls, here 
when Yaduraya and his brother, Khsbnaraya, in 1399, 
rescued it from the Karugahalli usurper. And, as Cob 
Wilks points out (in another conne:tion), mud walls 
Vt'ere by no means to be despised; being more effective 
than any other form of defence against such attacks as 
coukl be made in those days. 

But the fort was, at any rate, smaller than it is now, 
and the eastern wall was behind tbe three temples now 
wen within it: the TriyanSsTara Swmi, the Somesvara 
Svimi and the Ehairava Svimi shiines, which stood 
on tbe very edge of the Dlvarlys Sigara(ihe big tank), 
then extending much farther to the west then it does now. 

Some authorities assert that the fort was constructed 
or enlarged in 1524, in the time of Bettada Chama Paja 
Wadiyar III. Others contend that it was originnJly 
erected by Bola Obama Raja Wadiyar IV (the Bald), 
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som4 50 yd^ts thAt be removed bis capiul from 

Hadinitru to Puragiri, or Puragadi, to which he gave the 
name of Mysore (Mahishasura). Again, reasons have been 
given for suppo^ng it to have been known by its present 
name before the Christian era. 

That Chama Rija IV was able to defy and withstand 
the Viiayanagar viceroy from Seringapatam, is evidence 
that he had a fort capable of rcsiatance. 

About 1593, according to TH AnHenl Dynasty of 
Vifayauapara, Mysore was coiiqueved, after a three 
raonthK* siege, by Manjim Khan. Kxcept for the face that 
25 elephants and other booty were taken, we have no 
further details of this »ege and surrender, says Father 
Heras; adding, that about the siege the Hindu aourcea 
maintain a discreet silence. 

Mysore, however, did not long remain in the hands of 
the Muhamtnadans. Manjun KbSa was recalled to BIjSpur 
in the same year, and the impeiial army of Venkata II 
' freed the petty rajas of Kanara That was duri&g the 

reign of Raja Wadlyar, in whose favour his elder brother, 

Ch5ma RSja Wadiyar V—a brave and chivalrous man, but 
an indifferent niler—had been deposed. These qualities 
were strikingly displayed in an incident quoted by Col. 
Wilks. Early in Raja Wadiyar's reign, tbe chief of 
Karugahalli (and the enmity between the two families 
breaks out repeatedly throughout Mysore history) 
formed the design of seising Mysore by surprise, and 
appeared suddenly before it. The deposed RSja was 
walking carelessly about, with the air of leaving to the 
new Rija tbe care oi his own defences. ' What!' said a 
woman who met him,' is this the time for the blood of 
a Wadiyar lo be inactive ? ^ He instinctively seised a 
battle-axe, called the troops to follow, cut through at a 
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1?]ow* Che »mple bolt of Che gate, sa!Ued forth oa the 
enemy, and completely defeated him, And henceforth we 
£nd this geoeix>iis and gaUanC soldier leading Che forces 
of his yoimger brother. 

Rija Wadiyar, in 1610 , had removed bis court and 
capital to Serbgapatam, but possibly as the result of tbe 
failure of these u'aJls to resist the siege of 1593, and tbe 
reaJi^CioQ that the simide bolt of a gate that cx^uld 
be cut through at a blow hardly afforded great security to 
any dCy, he decided, in 1616, to extend and lecoustruct 
the Mysore fort walls. He drew np tlxe plans, and Inrilt 
the foundations of the outer walls where they now stand. 
These, and an inner (extra) wall, ap|)aient1y on Che 
foundadons of the previous south wall, we^^e completed 
by his grandson, CUama Raja Wadiyar VI. 

The next siege was in 1638. Kanihlmva Narasa RSja 
Wadiyar—daiing and maguanlmous, one of Mysore's 
heroes—was hardly seated ou the ivory throne when he 
was called upon to defend these new walls against a 
siege conducted by the Bijipur General, itandulla Khan, 

‘ the bridegroom of the battlefield’. The Raja did this 
successfully, but, finding that tbe walls had been ^yeakened 
by the attack, or doubting (heir being capable of susCaiiung 
a similar or more severe siege, he, too, strengthened them. 
At the same time he rebnilt a great part of the palace, 
which had been struck by lightning. He also built a 
lake, which be called the Sringara Lake, and on its shores 
a garden, enclosing a memorial ina}Uapa to his ancestor, 
Chima JUja Wadiyar IV. This lake and gaiden were to 
tbe south of the TriyanSsvara Svimi temple. 

Of this siege a strange story is told. As Raadulla Khan 
approached tbe fo;t he heard that there were wonaen 
defending the walls, and chivalrously commanded that, 
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though they might be driveu away, ibcy must not be 
fired upua. A nearer view reveaJed, on each of the 
roucKl towtn commanding the fcestions, three Araescui. 
uf most tcriil:^ appearance, with streaming Medusa-like 
locks and fir&dartiag eyes. They were firing furiously. 
Not unnaturoliy, the invaders, forbidden to retort, turned 
and fied—much to the am»e(l relief of tbe garrison, 
to whom thB;«e manifestations of, as they a&ervrards 
believed, ChSmtuv;1csvAri, liad not been visible. 

The fortress susLiined another xiege of three months 
ill 1759, when Haidar AU snt down before it to displace 
Karaduiri N&nja lUij Urs, who, despite promises to 
retire to PConnnur, had firmly taken up his abode in the 
city. 

* In 1783 the fort,' says a booklet published in 1300, 
by Ove of Bristol, ‘was the living grave of many a 
captured English officer, and die scene of many a foul 
and secret sacrifice ... of prisoners sent hither for 
that purpose by the tyrant Sultan.* 

Of such victims were several young officers, commanded 
to become Muhammadans and to join TipQ*s forces. 'All 

refused, and paid for their refusal with tlieir lives. 
Captains yraser> Sampson and Riimley were taken from 
thslT friends on Pebruaiy 26lh, 1783, and sent in 
palanquins that evening to Mysore.' Capt. Sampeon was 
so desperately ill that bis almost starving fellow-prisoners 
made up a small sum of 40 gold fanams for him. 

* Strange and dark were the conjectures of those left 
behind as to tbe fate of these gentlemea. Rumiey had 
led Che charge against the guns on Che morning of CoL 
BaiUie’s tn«edy. Fraser was one of BailUe's staff officers. 

Sampson was an officer greatly beloved—* loved a:s my 

aon, * by Cci. Braitbwaite, who wpote some verses in his 
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meinory tind them to the officers* prison.* As the 
pelaoQuins passed the soldiers* prison, one of the officers 
was heard to say.' Goodbye, lads. We don't know where 
they are taWnjr us.' 

Rumley and Sampson were, some say, poisoned in the 
'palace prison’ of Mysore. At the entrance to the fort, 
dose by the Ganesha temple, 'Fraser, who managed to 
have about him part of a sword blade, cut his throat in 
despair and died ou the spot'. 

Several of the prisoners, amongst whom were Bristow 
and Scurry, were once seat lor and seated on the ground 
in front of the Seringapatam palace for hours^some 
hoping they were at last to be released, most of them 
fearing torture and death. They were then escorted 
iinder a strong guard to Mysore, where they were 
separated and sent to different prisons. Scnny’s narra¬ 
tive .says that the spot he was in was the fatal 
pkce where Captain Rumley and lieutenaou Fraser and 
Sampson had their throats cut.‘ 
«»(«*» 

A tiny sideUgbt on the pride the Mysoreans took in 
their fort walls, is revealed in the account of his mission 
to Haidar Ali by the German missionary, Swartz, quoted 
by Dr. Buchanan. He says, 'The glacis of the fort 
had the appearance of the finest green velvet. ... I 
observed that wherever some earth had been washed 
away by rain the people instantly repaired it’ 

All in vain their pride and labour. A few years after¬ 
wards Tipfi, determined to obliterate all traces of the 

* The Rev. P. GciodwilJ, TJm of iht Mytore Mythic 

Sciuh. VI. 3. 

* Sicriti from hidian fiisiory. by the Rev. S. Bull. 
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Churehes, Hoslek mid tht Fori 
Hindu RSJ and to extii^ish evan the menwry of the 
name and place, levelled the fort with tbe ground, aod 
employed the inaterials in the erection of another foitreaa, 
which he ungrammatically culled Kazabar—' the place 
vied ted by the eye of Allah*. The £aa that the lettei% of 
tlic name form a chronogram of the date may have been 
considered, Col. Wilka :«uggeaia, of more importance than 
coirect grammar. 

The houseless iuhaUiants were ordered to remove to 
Oaninm or to the Acrahara of Rumboor, renamed Sultan* 
i)ec, two miles south of Seringapatam, on the Mysore Road 
As Dr. Budsanan poiiila out,' This new fortress couM 
liave been no possible uso in defending the country.. .. 
At a creat expense, and to the great distress Of the 
peasants working at it. the Sultan had made considerable 
progress in tbe works of this place when he began to 
consider that it afforded no water. He then di^ an 
imraeoae pit, anting down ihrottgh the solid black wk 
to a great depth and width, but without success; ajKl 
when the siege of his capital was fonned, the whole work 
was lying in a mass Of confusion, with a few wretched 
huts in it for the accotnniadedon of the workmen.'* 

To the best of these the young KSja w'as conducted, 
and in a pandal in front of it placed on the throne. 

These Hasaral:Sd walls (with the exception of some 
yards stiU to be seen to tbe north and east of Chimuodi 
Vih&r Man^on) were demolished in 1800, and the materials 
used to rebuild the Mysore walls on their old foundations. 

The new walls, within tbe memory of tbe middle-aged, 
were surrounded by a moat; its stagnant %vaters being 
anything but salutary. It tvas drained and turfed when 
the Curzon Park was laid out 

' yyavfis in Mysorr. C/inara and Afaioiar, I, p, 46. 


CHAPTER X 

ON THE KAKANKOTE ROAD 

Tae Ki^nJcote Road is £lo cataosion of the Viceroy 
Road, which leads south from the station. It leaves thk 
read where the two meet the VanivilS^ia Road, then 
passes Krishnamurdpurain, a suburb built to accommo¬ 
date the people moved from the fort and from what was 
a HUig4ri (outcaate village) on the Vanlvillsa Road; 
and abont a mi]» farther on leads to 

THE SANDALWOOD FACTORY, 
a Govermuent institutioo. There is another Government 
factory in Bangalore, and a large essential oil factory, run 
by private enterprise, in Mysore. But this factory is the 
largest in the State, and was recently prononoced by Sir 
Alfred CbatCerton to be in some ways unique, in the 
character o( the plant it possesses for the distillation of 
an esseotiaJ oil. , 

There are two common (the white and the red) and 
two highly valued (the cobiu and the peacock) kinds of 
anndalwood. The tree grows to greater height and girth 
in a damp ground, but the wood is moi’e fragrant when 
the roots hnd rocky soiL Sandalwood is a Government 
monopoly. 

The net revenue, in 1927-28, from sandalwood oil 
was Rs. 23,00,633, and the revenue from the retail sales 
of sandalwood Rs. 33,i42. Over 2,470 tons of rough 
wood were coUected; over 2,115 tons of ‘good' wood 
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prepared in that year> and over 3,00.000 \bi. of saodalwooU 
oil produced. 

Exported all over the world, it is famous for its purity, 
and is in fact regarded as the standard of excellence. 
ExtraoitUnary care is taken, before it leaves the factory, 
to see that it passes the most lisid chemical tests. 

'The e&seatiaj oil is obtained by disUlling the finely* 
divided wood in a cnrrenl of steam.* The process is a 
continuous OJie, going on by <lay and night thronghoui the 
year. 

This oil is the basis of most perfumes, and is also in 
great demand for medicinal purposes. A.*^ tlte pharma* 
copceial sUndartls of variotts countries dli^er, the oil is 
prepared and certified to satisfy the standards of the many 
countries to which it is exported. 

The heart*woo<l of the sandal tree is hard and heavy 
and the best parts are reserved for the carvers; Mysore 
sandalwood cstrving being absolutely unrivalled in any 
part of the world.* 

‘The roots, which are richest In oil, go to the still.’ 
Wealthy Hindus sometimes buy and add sticks of this 
fragrant wood to the funeral pyws of their loved ones. 

Over SOO persons, all Indians, are employed in the 
various processes of the factory. 

About four miles farther on the l^kankote Road is 

WK RAYAH KERB DAIRY FARM 

The farm is part of the private estate of His Highness, 
and supplies the palace with milk, cream and butler. The 
methods and appliances are all up to date, and it should 
provide an object lesson to all interested in the production 


' t>ee pp. 24 aul dl. 
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and disirfbution of pure milk. The work oo the farm is 
to some estent experimental and educatjonal, aa well as of 
pracdoal use to the palace. Experiments in ci‘03s*breedii^, 
in feeding, in preparation of enalage, in aoti-sercra pro¬ 
duction and treatment are here tried. 

The farm 3s connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture. It may not be ont of place to mention here that 
a new cattl^breeding station is being organked, co ensure 
breeding from the famous Ararit Mahal animals on modern 
sdenlific lines. For the protection of animals, a Serum 
Institute was oiganiaed in 1927, which last year produced 
Ra. 5,00.000 worth of doses. It is expected that in 1928- 
29 it will yield Rs. 18,00,000 worth of doses, providing 
inoculations for from two to two and a half lakhs of 
animals. 

The Amrit Mahal (milk departm^t) special bree<l of 
Jdysore cattle have been famous for centuries; their 
breeding and care formed a special department under 
the Mysore Their valne, demonstrated again and 

again by Haidar Ali, TipQ Sultan and the Duke of 
Wellington, as draught cattle for artillery, was improved 
by Haidar, who ‘ introduced a Trichy breed, which, cross¬ 
ed with the Mysore cattle, produced the famous and un¬ 
rivalled Hallikar breed. It was this establishment which 
enabled the Duke of Wellington to execute those move, 
ments of unexampled rapidity which are the admiration 
of every military man, . . . Doriag the Peninsular War 
the Great Duke often regretted that he had not the 
as^stance of the Amrit Mahal cattle. 

The cattle, says the Caseiieer, are readily distinguished 
from every other breed in India by the peculiar shape 


‘ GaifittOT of Mysore ,!. p- 200. 
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aod beauty of th«r heads and the symmetry of their 
forms. ' They are active, fiery, and waJk faster than the 
troops. The averagie height Is 54 inches, the cows are 
white, the bulls geoeraily have an admixture of blue over 
the fore and hind <inaiter!w' 

They are divided into herds, and are graacd in Govern' 
meat reserved kavaii, or ijastwre grounds, <Uvlded into 
hnt'wealher, colchweather auci wet*woather kovaU. ' They 
are kept in their wild Htaie, without shelter of any Idml. 
It retjuires several months to break the bullocks in, and 
the employment is extremely difficult and dangerous.' 

THK KKPDAHb 

Beyond Rayankere the road proceeds to the gi'eat 
KSkankote State Foiest, on the Kabbaal river, ooted 
above all as the scene of most of the State^regulated 
elephant catches, or keddah drives. These take place at 
intervals of several years, and, though not one vlaitor to 
Mysore in a thousand has the opportunity of seeing a 
keddah, they are ao famous that a short descripdoD may 
find place here. 

The main object of u keddah is, apparently, the delec¬ 
tation of very distinguished visitors; the second, the pro* 
teetiOQ of crops, which undimlnlshed herds of elephants 
would inevitably ruin ; the thlrd-^less and less necessary 
in these days Of motor trsetioA'^to supply workers; 
and, lastly, to replenish the ranks of those which still 
form so Imposing and SC interesting a pert of all State 
ceremonials. 

Greek and Latin writers describe elephant-catching 
operations in vogue in India over 2,000 years ago; and 
terribly cruel they must have been. It ia barely 60 years 

since the system of catching them by means of pitfalls 

10 
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& most barbarous method,’ declares Mr. Sanderson ► the 
famous dephant-oatcber), and the atrocious croelties 
involved in it were given up- 

The system now invariably employed is that of the 
Keddah Drive. It is thus described by Mr. Sanderson: 
‘ The word. Keddah, means the endoenire intended for 
imprisoning the herd. This is formed of stout uprights, 
about 12 feet in height^ arranged in a circle of from 20 to 
30 yards in diameter, and strongly backed by sloping 
supports behind. 

‘An entrance of four yards in width is left for the ingress 
of the herd. The enclosure is built on one of tlieir chief 
routes, and in a spot where the thickness of the cover 
screens it from view. To guide the elephants to the gate, 
two lines of strong falisades are run out from it on each 
«cle of the path by which they will approach. Once 
within this funnel-shaped approach, the herd is eaM^y 
driven forward by the beatet'S behind. The gate Is very 
strong, and studded with iron spikes inside. It is slung by 
ropes to a cross-beam, the ropes being cut as soon as the 
elephants have entered. Inside, round the foot of the 
palisale, a ditch, four feel wide and deep, is dug. 

' When the keddah is complete arrangemenu are made 
to drive the herd in. Beaters combine to narrow the circle 
aj)d to drive the herd to the keddah. When they are near 
it men close in on all sides with shouts and shots, and 
the beasts enter the trap without much hesitation. 

' Tame elephants are then admitted, with mahouW on 
ihdr necks, and a rope-tyer seated behind. These tame 
elephants secure the wild ones by separating them from 
their companions, when their legs are tied together by the 
men, who slip to the ground for the purpose. A rope is 
then secured round each captive’s neck and to one hind 
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leg, and th&y are led out and picketed in the forest, near, 
till tamed.' 

That these operatioos are even now free from cnielty, 
some wanton, some inevitable, no one vnJ] assert. 

The preparation for the fceddah occupies a small array 
of beaters and shikars for moaths beforehand. With 
infinite iwtience, endurance and skill, they stealthily 
track ami drive the unconsdouR victims at the appointed 
time to the pb>ce where the open tunnel, leading lo 
the great enclosure, fi onta the herd, The ‘<aich,‘ there¬ 
fore, falls into two parts. The drive of these mAgnificent 
aaiimals, when rounded up they are induced to cross 
the river which sweeps by the entrance to the keddah, 
being the first part; and the tying up, overpowering and 
laming of them, when Uiey reach the inner stockade, the 
second. Between tbe interest and pleasure of these two 
Operations there is amply no comparison. The first is 
a glorious sight, with thrills enough for a lifetime; the 
other is far more sidtening than glorious; horrors and 
cruelty are iiieviuble. Though, indeed, tribute must be 
paid to the courage and skill displayed by the tame 
elephants, and tli^r mahouts too. 

The time to enjoy a sight of the animals is wheji they 
are sea^red in tbe large enclosure, aa they often are for 
days before the final drive. 

A keddah was arranged in 1906 lor the present King 
and Queen, and the writer was privileged to spend ten 
glorious December days at the KSkankoie Camp. Here 
over 50 elephants had been driven into two large enclo¬ 
sures, and were kept there in preparation for the final 
drive into the inner stockade. They were only separated 
from inquisitive visitors by a V-shaped trench, eight feet 
deep, dght feet wide at the top, and by an outer palisade 
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of imrnwiseJy strong: uprigfht and crossed poles. Outside 
this \ve sat for hours, entranced, and watched the herds; 
the stately leadership of the tuskers, the anxiety of the 
mothers and the pampered babies. Such fascmstins. such 
spoiled little aeatuies they were, often enough asserting 
and securing their Own way, turning a dozen mighty 
monsters round with a peuilent slap of their tiny trtujks. 

Even there pathos was not absent. Two cow etepbantH, 
whose calves, whether by accident or design, had been 
left outride, were, bke Rachel, weeping for their cbildren, 
and would not be comforted. Tears poured down their 
poor dieeks and their sobs were heaitmiiding. 

For ns the tyicg up and taming held no attracrion, and 
our last sight of this huge family party was of a heitl, 
trapped indeed, but in an enclosure of so many aci'ea that 
they were hardly conscious or I'esentful of the fact, and 
were more curions than crushed. 

» * H* * * 

On the way back to Mysore a very pleasant hour may 


be spent at 


UNOAMBUDHf 


Before repasriog the Sandalwood Factory, on the west 
of the Kharapur Readjust beyond the nearest village to 
the factory, a rough track leads to another rarely viated 
spot, within five miles of the dty. Unglmbudhi is a 
worthy objective for an evening drive. It would be an 
•enchantiug and enchanted spot for a moonlight picnic. 
Its isolation and calm are probably due to that same very 
rough cart-track, not easily found, which leads to it, or 
rather, perhaps, guards it from invasion. 

But the way, though rough, is by no means impossible 
even for a car. 

Around the land stretches iu belts of fallow jade, of 
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growing, glowing eineiftW, of arable timber. The Handy, 
rocky way leads between fields of rice, Cbolum aed 
gram; when the crops are garnered, a blase of yellow 
hueheMtu (the ‘foolish-oil-plant*), which will be dug In as 
manure; it leads between hedges of milk-weed, tamarind 
and mimosa bushen and cassia shrubs. Hardly a dwelling 
in in sight j hardly a figure visible, beyond a tiny urchin, 
anned with a slate pencil, in charge of a group of ferocious- 
looking bu^aloen and dejected cows. Over all hangs silence 
like a harmony, only broken by birds* notes ringinc across 
the mere, ax these * waters of loneliness* come into idght. 

The temple, a simple, dignified little rtructure, inherits 
no long past. It is just one hundred years since it was 
built, 'by permission of her lord,’ by Lingajanvnaaoi 
(' The MoonlighHo-tholily Krishnavillsa, UngajamTORnoi, 
the lawful wife of Mummadi Krishna Raja Wadlyar*). 
An inscription on the wall records the gift. ‘ ?or the 
pleasure of Chaoiuodeavari, she built a temple with a 
prakara (enclosing wall) and a vimana (tower), adorned 
with a golden kaiasa. She set up in her name the god, 
Mahalinga-esvara (as her sister^een was doing at the 
same time at Varuna). She also ‘set up the goddesa 
Liogimba; built a new tank, named Liogambudhi, to the 
south of the temple, and endowed it to provide for offer¬ 
ings of rice, fiowera and lamps and for a car festival 
A pujSri goes daily from Mysore to perform worship. 

The In the rains is widespreadiog, and from the 
west rnirrors the trees which fringe one side and fling 
th«r many coloured shadows into it; the reeds, over 
which dragon-files hover, * warning where the serpent lies’; 
the quiet temple, and behind it. half a doaen miles away, 

' fdyiOre Arehetologieal Report. 3920. 
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CbSmundi. Her rocky, grassy crs^, swept by gleaiua of 
broiue, flushes of crimson, of amethyst and indigo, stand 
out against the saffron and lilac of the evenine sky. Later 
sb2l the beauty deepens, when the full moon rides slowly 
OTtr the hill, and only the white evening star and the 
mountain's necklace of lights dispute her sovereignly; 
and nothing breaks the stillness but' the hum of insects, 
like tiniest bells on the garment of silenoe *. 

The merit of making a tank in a sun*i>arched land is 
obvious. Perhaps no one has more quruntly or forcibly 
expressed the fact than a verse, quoted iu Mr. Rice's 
iHsef'iplioiis, describing the merit actruired by all who 
assist in the formation of a lank. It runs thus: ' The 
quad end the boar, the she bnffalo and the elephant, the 
teacher and the perfeimer—these six went to swirga' 
(heaver). The explanation given is that a quail once 
scraped a hollow in the ground in which to nestle, a 
boar came and made it larger; a buffalo and an elephant, 
each in turn, enlarged it still more; a holy mao then 
pointed out that it could be oiade into a tank or pond, 
and the king, to whom he gave this advice, carried it out. 
For that shares in this work of merit they all went to 
swrga, or paradise. 

Let us hope the Mooji]igbt*to^he-Kly Queen Is also 
enjoying the reward of those who gave, as she did, a 
grant of land. 'As many roots as the crops in the ground, 
as many hairK as cover the cow, so many thousand years 
does the donor of land enjoy in heaven.’ * 

Quiet, peaceful, deserted Lin^mbudhi. 

'And nobody walks by the lotus with dainty feet now. 
Only the wide-winged cranes fly out of the sunset,’ 

’ Mysort and C?org, from the InseriptWHS, p. 42. 

' Hucisti Maclarep. 


CHAPTER XI 

JAtN SHRINKS AND THE YELWAL ROAD 

Almost oppoatc ihe Umbrella Gate of the palace, at 
Hie fioutU corner of the rwi^l leadins to the Jagran Mohim 
Maltfl from the Lcuisd<*vviiB Basaiar, ik one oi tl\e city's 
chief Jain temples, the Santkvaka Basti. 

It i9 a Btaceful UtUe building; and the tower, Ofl wluch 
irit quaint figures of Jajn Kainia, makes, with the domes 
of the palace stores offices ajid the over-shadowing tiees, 
a charming and miKh photographed group. 

Inside the basti, on the pedestal o£ a metallic image of 
AnanUoatha, an inscription records that DevarSJa-nripiti 
(a bee at the lotus feet of Jina, and a Ksbatriya of the 
Kasypa-gotra), and his wife, Kempaminanru, gave and set 
up Hie image in 1832. ‘ Tivo more inscriptions, on brass- 
plated doorways, commemorate the gift of one doorway 
by Nagaiya, son of Dhanikara Padmaiya, ia and 

the other by Naga, son of Dhanlkara MariiiSga. 

Two lampslands were given to the shrine by the 
Rani, DevSiammanni, one of the queens of Khasa 
ChSma Raja Wadiyar IX, great-grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent Mabare^. 

There are nearly 200 i>alm leaf MSS in the library, 
' containing Kannada and Sanskrit poems and dramas; 
works Oa logic, grammar, rhetoric, raedidoe, astrology, 
riWal. phibsophy, cosmology and religion. There are 


’ Ji/ys^rf ArcAfeviogiioi Kefiffrl. 1010, p. 64. 
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also commeouhes on soToral Sanskrit and Prakrit 
works. Many are aopriblisbed.* ^ 

» « « * « 

From the basti take tbe road past the large vudk o£ 
the Sri Sri Brahma*taotra Parakalaavami* by the north of 
the Jagan Mobun Malial and by the Maharaoi's CoUege. 

On this road may be observed the growth of a shrine. 
Here ia the tomb of a gr«atly honoured Muhammadan, 
who is attaining, or who has attained, saintship. The 
reverent care which has always been bestowed on what 
was a very simple grave is giving place to more elaborate 
ritual and richer decorations. It does not seem ntdikely 
that, provided ground can be acquired, a stately fane may 
one day rise over this honoured wayside tomb. 

****>« 

Cross tbe Viceixiy Road and pass into tbe G<OitOOrt 
Pare, so called from Onslow Ford's statue of Sir James 
Gordon, which stands ia front of the fioe District 
KoUhSn. 

With Che esoeption of this fCaichsri, the park which 
crowns this bill is reserved almost entirely for the 
Mysore UKrvBRSJTV (founded in 1916). The University 
buildings include two colleges, a high school, a senate 
house, three libraries, a sports pavilion; residences for 
the vice-chancellor and professors, some hostels and many 
acres of playing lields; iields thronged every evening by 
cricket, football sad hockey players, and scores of inter* 
esied spectators. 

The views from this hill are particularly fine; there 
are extensive ones Co the west, and charming oz^s of tbe 
city to the east. 


‘ Myiore AreXaologuai Rspoti, 1919. 
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Diive through grefit north g&icway on to tb& 
Velwal Road» passing the mansion of tbs tbird Rajainirnari 
(His Highnesses sister* the Princess ChsJuvSjunmanni' 

yavaru) and her husband* Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj Urii; 

passing* loo, 'High View,' the house of Colcoel T. J. 
McGano and I^rs. McC^n* O.B.E., which is opposite the 
north eml of the road—which, In perpetnal memory of all 
Mysore owes to their live-long devotion to her people, 
beam tbelr honoured name. ‘ Lake View ’ is the official 
residence of the Detvan of Mysore. 

A mile or so farther oo, just beyond the toll gate, stands 
the HoiifS POR THB ACBb. 

All who are willing to give, as well as to receive, 
pleasure will slop here for a few minutes. They wlU be 
cordially welcomed. 

The home was started in 1927 with 32 inmates, aged, 
decrepit or destitute men and women and orphan children. 
Every effort is made to employ them happily and usefully. 
A little garden keeps some busy and cheerfal; charka 
reeling has been introduced. An Indiau 'band,' with its 
three or four very simple Inscruments, visits U^em on 
most evenings, and appears to give immense pleasure to 
a very appredailve audience. 

The home is supported by the palace and by private 
charity, and seems to be extremely worthy of support. 

A mile farther, on the south, is another royal residence; 
ibe Jayalaksbnimanni Mansion, built for the eldest sister 
of the Mabaraja and her husband, Sirdar Sir M. Klntarlj 
Urs, K.C.S.L.at one time Dewan. It is now tbe properly 
of their daughter, tbe Rajakumlii Lildvatiammanniyavaru. 
* » * « * 

Fox\r miles from Mysore the remains of the old Hinkal 
Racecourse, grandstand, paddocks and tbe houses erected 
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for th« occupation of the chief officers and the gvesU 
at the races, are readied. Close by ape two Stroups of 
TAraMals and mSstikn/s (warrior and mahasaii stones), 
Just beyond ia the beautiful Yblwal Rssidbncv, built 
by the Hon, Arthur Cole, when Resident in Mysore, in 
1606. 

It is a cbarming old*world Irish country bouse, for the 
design was taken from that of the seat of f^rd Enniskillen, 
Mr. Cole's facber, in Ireland. It is sometimes loot to 
distineuisbed guests; sornetimes, by IdndneKS of the palace 
authorities, used as the headciuarters of a vialtiag htinting 
party. The grounds ai*# now a sandalstrood narseiy. 

The vill^t^ of Uai^la (now Yehral) is Alx>ut two miles 
farther on. At the village signpost the adventuions will 
take the old highway to Hassan (the luad leading almost 
north-west of the three at the cross-roads); leaving the 
mein Mysor^Cooig road on one hand and the road to 
Paschimavahiai on the other. 

Taking this i‘oad, the Government sheep farm at 
Yelcbchalb is passed, two miles from the cross-roads; 
then the okl, once-foriified and still pictiiresque, village of 
Gangula-chatra. 

Close to the foiuth milestone a cai*t track—and indeed 
it is little more—breaches off to the left. Three miles of 
bumping and slithering about on this saiidy or muddy 
way will take a dauntless car to the seldom visited, but 
most interesting, group of rocks known as 

SRAVANA-GUTTA 014 GOMATA-GIKI 

The main rock was spilt by lightning some 13 or 15 
years ago. Since then tbe approach to the little temples, 
and to the Jain image of Gomata which they enshiine, is 
by no means an easy climb—the only possible way up 
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beins a scramble ibrougli the btamblee in ths clsfte of the 
norti] wie of the great lock, which is about 400 feet high. 

The image is inside the most western of the three 
buikUngs» and, throagh ths open front, may be seen from 
below the rock. It is black, whether canned in black 
stone or darkened by age and votive oil is hard to say, 
csi)cdaliy as its age is not known. It in about 18 feet high, 
nude, with a face of the type of the great Join image at 
Sravana Belgxda. Doe finger is broken, and bandaged I 

Tliero is no inscription of any kind to give ft clue as to 
the ftffc, sculptor or donor of the frjrure. Tlie nearest 
Jain inscription is dated A.i>. 14i53. The buildinca, simple 
and bare, are comparatively modem. 

It is a lonely spot, commending a wonderful view of 
himdi-eds of sqitarc miles. It is, indeed, 'a land of far 
di6rftRces\ The KSveri flows through some tlurty of 
those miles, away to the north-west, and is joined by its 
tributary, the Lakebmantirtha. by the great Slgarkatic 
bridge, ten miles below. The windings of the latter riw 
may be followed for many a mile in the fertile valley to 
the west; beliind and ai'Oitnd are hills and meadows, 
foresU and sandy plains. 

A few cattle, in charge of a small girl, a passing bird, 
the chirp of dendae, are the only aigns of animal life in all 
that wide prospect 

And we leave Gomata to a specious silence, wlilcb ia 
ail that his isolated position, bis calm face, his atil¥ figure, 
Meem to demand^quiet for eternal meditation. Only that. 

It is nut a great siatiie, it is liardly a beautiful one, 
but it has dignity and some strange arresting charm, In 
its placid way it does seem to express a sense of peace, 
and in the grave and dimpled smile even a hint of 
something debonair fls well. 
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Tbe retuTD driv« may be varied, by leaving the Yelwal 
Road tor a ^et one which passes some Uttle disuince in 
front of (h« Jlyalakshammanni Maoaion; then south of 
the Kukkarhaiii lake, and back through the Gordon Park. 
Just before reaching the park an interesting little garden, 
whei'e herbs and plants are grovm for uuafii medidues, 
may be seen. Close beside it in n little mere, on whose 
placid waters white lotus bloKNoms lie; whiter even than 
tlie lilies are llie egiet heiviis, which stand staUie-lJke 
among them, erect and stately stalk through them, or, 
with spreading wings and trailing legs, go homing over 
the greater KukkarhalU lake beyond. 



CHAPTER Xri 


AROUND NA2ARABAD 

Lady visitoi's to Mysoi'C wiJl be interested in tlic Ski 
Vani Vilasa Ladies' Clus, for European and Indian 
woiuen; it w&s opened in 192^» under tlie patronag:? of 
Ill8 Royal Pamiiy, who have helped it in innumerable 

ways. Por four yeara It was homsed in RajkumSr C. 
Desarai Ura* beautiful Karanji Mansion, and had all tlie 
advantages afforded by those spacious rooms and exten* 
sive g:i'ouads. 

In 192$ another buncaJow was rented from the palace 
at a generously nominal sum. Here, on Mondays, Wed- 
neadaya and Satuidays, ladies gather for social intercourse, 
outdoor And Indoor games, music and occasional lectures. 

The club is extreniely fortunate in its patrons and 
office bearers. The patronage of Their Highnesses the 
Maharani, C.L, the Maharani of Mysore, the Vuvar&ni 
(who graciously fills the office of prcaideull, and of the 
Princess ChaluWijammanmyavaru is very real and practi* 
cal. condnually exemplified in tlioughtful, generous ways 
and frequent visits. 

Mrs. McGaon, O.B.E., the vice-president, is indefatigable 

in her work for the club, which owes iu inception and so 
much of its popularity and prosperity to her forethought 
and adininlstradve gemus, and to her gxacious presence 
and intense interest in all pertaining to it. The club 
is particularly fortunate in its honorary secretary, 
Mrs. Rollo, and its honorary ireas'urer, Sri K. D. 
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Riikminianmia, B.A. TactfuUy, gradoiisly, untirincly and 
nnobtro lively these ladies think and work for the club. 
Nothing is too great for them to undeilabe, nothing too 
small to engage their eager interest. 

The liuntlred or more members find, on the recreation 
side, an indoor badminton court, ping*poug tables, a must: 
room, endless card and table games, and a very generous 
supply of inngaaines and illustmted papers, sent regularly 
from the palace, In the spacious and lovely grounds, 
which are purdah, several tennis courts, putting greens, 
ajjd charming flower-borderetl and shady walks. 

* * * -I’ * 

The Wesleyan Mission CAtvftKT Givis' Home is almost 
opposite tbe Ladies' Qub. It provides a borne and training 
for about 70 girls and a doaen small boys—all orphans, 
or worse than orphans; many having been abandoned or 
sold into what was practically slavery. In addition to an 
education up to tbe middle school standard, they are 
trained in homecraft, and do the cooking and cleaning 
of the home. Some cake teachers’ and some nurses’ 
training. Tbe insiitndon receives no grant of any kind, 
fuid is entirely supported by voluniai? contributions. 

Viflltora, by appointment with the superintendent of 
the Wesleyan Mission, Mysore, are heartily welcomed. 

» • » * 
nazarabAd 

The Club and the Girls' Home are on the edge of 
Naearabed. which Tipu, having raaed Mysore to the 
ground, began to build as a sign and monument of his 
magnificence, and which shared the fate of most of his 
hare-brained schemes. 

lu main interest is chat here, after the fall of Che 
Sultan, It was decided by Colonel Wellesley to mnsmid 
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(enthrone) the little RSja of the Restoration in Mysore, 
rather than in Bangalore (which was considered to be too 
isr from the sacred ^veri), or in Seringapataiu, 'because 
ii we do we must him in Tippu's Palace, along with 
Tippu's women, which would be cruel as well as im¬ 
proper,’ said the Colonel. 

The lollowin^ account of the enthronement is given in 
a letter to the GovemoHjeneral, from the Mysort Com¬ 
missioner's, dated 30th June 1799: 

’ The Bmliminx had fixed on the 30th June a> the 
most anspidoue day for placing Krishna Raja Wediyar 
on the viusunii of Mysore. . , . Hix Kwcellency Lieut.- 
General Harris came hither from camp yesterday. Attended 
by hJs suite and on escort of European cavalry, for the 
occasion. 

‘ The £tAjeh and his family removed some days ago to 
the old town of Mysore, where the best preparations 
were made for tb»T accommodation which drcumstances 
would admit. .. . The Rajah was placed on the fttasKud 
about noon, under three volleys of mtieJcetry hroru the 
troops OQ the spot and a royal salute fioni the guns 
of Serlngapalam. The ceremony . . , was perfonued 
by Lieut .-(Jenerftl Harris and by Meer AUum each ukirg 
a band of His Highness. H.E. the Cominander-in-Cbief 
delivered to the Rajah the seal and signet of the 

‘ The deportmenl of the young prince during this 
ceremony was remarkably decorous, considering the un¬ 
toward circumstances which had preceded his elevation; 
and confirmed the opinion we had formed of him at our 
first visit. . . . After takmg leave of the R&jah we pa> 
took of an entertainment in an adjoining ehouliry. The 
inauguration having taken place under sn opes pandnl the 
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spectators were very uamerous, and It would be difficult 
to describe the joy ... of all Ihe Hindus present. 

Colonel Wilks says definitely that the only place which 
could be made balntable for the IU.ja was ananged in a 
fev7 workmen's huts in Nazarabid; and ive gather that 
outaide those haj^tily adapted hnts a pandal was raised, 
in the centre of whidi stood the ivory throne of Mysore, 
rescued a clay or two earlier from a lumber room in 
Tipu’s Palace and hurriedly put together ajKl adorned 
for tlie installation. 

« « » » « 
Chamundi ViHAJt, the residence of H.H. the Vavarija, 
is the most imposing bulldiog in Nasarabld, and quite 
possibly stands on the site of the new palace designed by 
Tipu SulSji. It is partly scrrounded by ail that remains 
of the wallij which he began. 

Barely a mile from the Ladies' Clob, end well worth a 
visit, is tbe newold village Of KSTMAitHALLL 
It may be reached by a country road, airving to the 
north, just below the gale of the Staff Qaarters. 

Two of tho crude old temples, 20 viraAais and 5 
niAsUkaU (in which all the women bold limes) indicate 
some antiquity, in rather startling contrast to a veiy brand 
new ‘ Silver Jubilee Town Hall' (a small, neat, tiled and 
verandahed house), to the wide streets, model dwellings 
and tip-to-date water supply. For street taps bring the 
sacred Kaveri to the door; and that in itself is an 
enormous improvement on die brackish well-water which 
was formerly drawn laboriously from wells, dubiously 
clean. 

The oldest temple houses the village goddess HuJi- 


' l^ysort SUU Papers. H, p. 91. 
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yarnmft, ft black &(OQe piUar» surmountod b? a carred 
human head; brought, says tradition, frouHuUyur^ur^, 
io the days oi bag: ago. 

fn the veraadabs of the tu'o simple shrines Che heads 
of six 'viJd boars, killed many years ago by the villagers, 
and mounted on boards, snarl at all comers. A very 
simply carved i«)!ar. iu the uentre of the old village, tire 
place of honour, j« venerated by the people, who, however, 
pve no reaaou and no legend for its sanctity, But the 
carving on it resembles very I'Cinarkably the carving Oh 
many a pest from which, on soti sCoo&a, a woman's arm 
projects; and the wisiiials, within a stone's throw of the 
pillar, suggest that this may have been a particularly 
large memorial to one who made that terrible aacrifice. 

Most of tbe villageis are beslarn (fisber'folk). They 
are teetotallers, and on that ground claim to be, and are 
rec»gnizcd as, greatly superior to their caste men in 
Mysore, with whom they will not u)ter-marry. They are 
keeo ou education, and some 40 per cent of the village 
children—clean, weil-inaunered little thii^s—attend the 
ueat school house. 

Returning to Mysore a diSereat route may be taken, 
over the road, not much more iban a country track, 
leadiug to the (iovemment House north gate. 


11 


CHAPTER XIII 

VARUNA AKD VARAKODO 

h)ui of old, u^niKU from Uic abyss . . . 

H'hsre fyagtwnfS of forgotUa people dfvell. 

A PLEASANT, little knowu, and interesting drive (of 
About thirteen miles) itiay be made in the feeshnesa of 
tJie early morning. Better still m the afternoon, so as to 
get the full beauty of Clmreundi io her siioset robes, 
when ' the long slopes, hron«ed with deepest radiance,’ 
He before you on your return. For oot the least charm 
of the nm is the new aspect of this ever faithful, ever 
changing, guardian of the diy. Ami the eastern face, 
with its piled and broken boulders, scarped ridges, deep 
ravines and precipitous slopieg, is more diversified than 
the more familiar one which frouta Mysore. 

To reach Varuna, make, through the Nai'asimharaja 
Boulevai’d, for the Lalita Mahal, and slip between its 
office godowns, at the northeast corner, on to the rather 
rough Sosile Read. 

This soon passes through the clean little village of 
Hamhalli (which boasts two viraka/s) and curves on 
past simple waydde shrines—one to FWingappa, still 
though rarely used; a few insignificant ruins— 

Shattered teiople, crumbling colojiius, 

Ashes of R holy fire ; 

here and there an old chaitram, & bathing ghaut, a 
motifapa at the tamarisk-shadowed edge of a quiet little 
mere. Pipal trees, babul and bamboo clumps soften with 
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<leHcacy of tint, only equalled by tbeir delicacy of tracery> 
the h&rabness of these building, grimy and grim. 

Many a picturesqne bit-^wlth the backgrotind of 
Chimuiidi, radiant io sunshine or frownli^ under passing 
'glooms that enhance end glorify this earth/on one 
^< 1 e, and a quiet eitpanse of pastoral ]ands> sweeping on 

to blue mountains, on the other —will, almost auto* 
maticaJlyi pnxlnce and open cameras. 

And so, bumping along, 

VARUl^A 

is reached. It cannot be missed, the wide tank on the left 

and a fine topt. shading the road, are sign*poBts to the little 
temples, s stone's throw to the right. 

This and Varakodu are two of the moat ancient places 
round Mysore, if indeed they are not the oldest Places 
which have seen many stirring deeds, whose town^ 
folk were as amotions, as a^resaive and as quarrelsome 
as any other of the turbulent people of the tempestuous 
middle ages. 

The earliest inscription found at Varona is ascribed to 
about A.D. 740- At the close of the ninth century the 
town was apparently the capital of a minor branch of 
the Chalnkyan dynasty, and was ruled by three chiefs— 
Naminga, X)^ga and Goggi. 

Mr. Rice thinks the daughter Of the latter may have 
roarried the earlier Yadava king, Billaina, of Oevagiri, 
whose emblem was a golden garuda, now one of the 
insignia of the MyKre Slate. 

Narasioga, says the Myiort Arekseiogical Rtpori for 
1919, may he the father of ArikSsari, patron of the 
celebrated Kannada poet, Adi Fuupa, who fiourisbed in 
A.P. 941. Durga granted landa for the families of fallen 
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heroes, arwJ in about a.d. dCN) set up seven vlrakais. 
These are covered with lettering, but have hardly any 
aculpfui'e. The ‘ fallen hei'oes' were apparently personal 
retainers of the chiefs, who were perpetually scrapping. 
Every ^auHa strove to become a palegary every palegar 
to be a raja, every i^ja to be an emperor. 

Vftried and interesting specimens of the weapons, 
chiefly cutlasses, used by the heroes, nre enffravecl on 
some of the slabs, and are reprodticed in a beautiful iJate 
in the £pigrapAia CarHfUiea, Mysore, II, p. 34. 

The three most important inscriptions are on stone 
slabs which were found lying chopped, defaced and almost 
buried in front of the MahllingesvarA Svami temple, 
some years ago. They have been raised, and may be seen 
leaning against the temple walls. Of the earliest ioscribed 
stone (about a-p. 740) many lines and words are defaced- 
It records ‘a role made for supplying ooe foot of water 
during the dark fortnight, by Chottamma, the king of the 
Arattis, governing the Edetorre^jad Tbonsaud'. He also 
gives (obliterated) rules about plonghing and the free (?) 
dialribniion of food in the town. The people were to eat 
it only once a day on alternate days, with two full 
mea ls on the days between. 

The flual imprecatioo is quite mild, compared with the 
terrors predicted and the curses called down on llie 
destroyers of most inscribed stones. This njns: ' Whoso 
destroys this incurs guilt of the five great sins. No 
helpful children being bora in his family, he will sink 
to ruin.’ 

As a specimen of a reaHy horrible curse, combining a 
surely unparalleled collection of nosavonry things, take 
this, on a copper-plate of about 1711: a dialogue between 
Indra and a Chandala (outcaste) woman about the 
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comparative heinocsncss oC dot’s flesh and the dusl 
comine from tba of chose who rob Brabraias of their 
properly. Imlra asks: * Wbat is this you are cooking?' 
She replies: * I am cooking dog’s fleab, wetted with 
arrack, in a humaji skull, over fire brmight from the 
burning ground. I have covered the skull with a piece 
of leather, lest ihc dust coming from the feet of those 
who rob Brabmins of their property might contaminate it.' 

Another tlnm pronounces: ‘ He who takes awfiy a piece 
of gold, or a cow, or even a sprout h'om this land falls inlo 
hell, and will remain iherc till the end of the ages/ 

'Fbcy are hardly beaten by that Biahop of Canterbury, 
who, against Sir Mordred'did the curse in most orgulous 
wise that might be done 

A verse on a stone In the MtduMgal idhtk dwellx much 
more politely on the benefit acci uing to one who makes 
a gift to priests. ‘ One can count Ihe number of dust 
parddes on earth and the drops of the rain: even 

Brahma cannot calculate the merit attained by giving land 
to Brahmins.’ 

A small stone, easily klentified by Uxe rude figure of a 
liijga and a boar—die emblem of the Ganga kings, and 
daling from flbotit a.d. 900 —records grants by the 
Mah^aniOHttt Goggi, Of the ChSlukyan family, having 
Ihe signet of the original boar and various titles, to 
Naonikarttara.bhalft, for the god Bhutgavara, bemg, says 
the Report, probably identical with gpd MahalingSsvara 
Sv5mi, in the oldest temple. 

A third stone, about a.d. 960, sings the praises and 
many virtues of the MahdiUTnania of the Chalukyan 
family and of hia wife, Gavilabharsl. (A maJiasavtanla 
was a general—a deiav&ya. or commandeHn-chief.) 

The Tkmplbs. The oldest, and by far the most 
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iotei'e&tiog, is d sm&ll one Co Mah&lingesvara Sv&qiJ, loucb 
restored, juici facing east, as indeed all the shrines do. If 
it is, aa seems probable, the temple to BhutSsvara, of tlie 
slab inenlioned above, it is over a thousand years old. 
Worthy of notice is the frieze of sailpctiretl figures, abonc 
14 inches wide, running all round the building under tlie 
caves. It ilUiKritiles the story, from the R&mayava, of the 
stealing of the aacred cow—the ‘ Seductive Kaiundhenii’. 

This wonderful animal—of which there is a very g<‘t)d 
represantution over the gateway to tlie tombs of die 
Royal Family at Madhuvana, Mysore—had, as we have 
seen, the body of a cow, the face of a woman, tho tail of 
a peacock, the wings of a swan, and, supreme and 
dangerous possession, the power of granting all wealth 
and all wishes. Kimadhenc, or Snrabhi (fertility), in 
mentioned in the Atharva VtdA. Five of these celebrated 
cows figure in Sanskrit literatnre. One belonged to 
Chandragupta's counsellor, Cbanakya. The one whose 
story is commemorated on this frieze was in the cliarge 
of a determined enemy of Visjahu, the sage or rithi 
JamadSgni. He was the father of Parasu^Rama, the surth 
Avaiar of Vishnu. The Haihaya kii^, Kartavirya, a 
gentleman who owed his success in war to his diouband 
arms, once visited the sage. Amazed at the laviah and 
magnificecit way in which he and Ida followers were 
entertained, and hearing the secret of the celestial cow 
and her inexhaustible treasure, the king first demanded 
and then tried in vain to seize it. Paraau*REina attacked 
Kartaviiya, cut off bis thousand arms and sle^v him; 
whereupon the king's sons slew Jamadigni. His wife, 
Renuka, flung herself on her husband’s funeral pyre- Au 
excellent piste in the Caniatica, Uysort, 1,6, 

illustrates this frieze. 
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Mr Rice, who tells the aiory, explains that SnraUii 
rvas in all prol»WUty 'a (ettile tract of connlry such ns 
Sorab (Uierally Surabbi), where tl« scene of this tran¬ 
saction is laid, is well known to be*. 

The Urgent temple, to MahadSva Svaini, is just are 
htmdred years old, ami was built, as an inscnpuou on the 
east wall dated a^. 1828 records, by Mummadi Krishm 
Raja WMliyar's chief Queen, D8va)Atnmanni, of the 
LakKhmivilasft. She dedicated it also to Devamba afiot 
her own name/ and save to the village the tank, loin: and 
bathing the north of the temple,'endowing it 

with land by permission of the rulii^ sovereign - 

A day little temple, apparently old. very plain, quite 
unadorned, and dedicated to Devamma (shakUl is rarely 

used, being opened only once in five or SIX years. 

Traces of J«n influences are to be found west of the 
village. On a mound, known as the basti-tuhi, where 
once stood a Jain temple {butH). now lie six abandoned 
and mutilated Jain f^ree. One stands. It represea« 
Paravanatba. and is about five feet high, flanked by male 
<hanyi bearers. Another smtue. about two feet high, oi a 
;voman, probably a Jain UmH, or nun, is still frequenilF 
worshipped by Hindu women and girls. 

About 2S0 years ago the hasti was demohshed and tne 
material carried to VarekodB, to be used in the ereebon 
0 £ the temple there; snd nought re.nains but a mound 

' crumWiag temples of old faJtlo now lie 
Foigorcen In the duff,' 

and these battered, fallen imagea. 

. 


• Gasetietr of Myson. 1. p. 2’3. 
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A five minutes' run farther on the Sosile Road leads 
to the point where we leave it for the expedition to 

varakODO (OREkODO or WARACADO), 
the dty of granted wishes, some half mile farther on. 
The way to it will make heavy, but not icnpostfible, 
demands on the car. It is, indeed, but a can-track, now 
narrovring to a high tank bund, now the rocky be<l of a 
very intermittent stream, now a sandy ditch, aJl liamg 
gradnally to the ancient town—to-day little more than a 
hamlet, with a few side paths and backyards and one 
tnain street. This, wide and bordered with motlern litUe 
dweUings, leads to the KalySni (tank), to which the 
villagers «« and in great pride iasist on nnmediately 

escorting the visitor. 

They cluster round to see how he reacts to the 
marvellous sight, and repeatedly assure him that it is as 
la^e as the famous one at Melkote, and as beautiful. 
Higher praise there cannot be. When time to recover 
from the first shock of such grandeur has been allowed, 
one worthy burgess will offer the infomiaiion that it was 
buUt by Chikka Deva Raja Wadiyar after he had built 
their temple. To which temple the company are now 
prepared to lead the way. Qose by the innk is an 
enormons pipaJ tiee. At first sight every bongh appears 
to be heavily laden with queer and monstrous black fruit 
Some of the ‘fruit,’ however, rises, hovers and settles 
down again, revealing itself as a vast multitude of flying 
foxes. The villagers look upon them as mascots, and, 
though acknowledging that they are terribly destiuctive 
to any fmit in the neighbourhood, regard tlieir presence 
as eo extremely anspidona that nothing will induce them 
to disturb the creaturM, whose home the pipftl tree hss 
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been for four years. ‘Since they came plegue has been 
far from us.’ They are queer creatures, often 4J feet from 
lip to tip of wing. They have no Ihe babies ding 
to their mothers* breast by njgbt and day. as monkeys do. 
Towards sunset the fojtes fly off in pairs to nearby water, 
which they only touch. By many their fiesh is believed 
to be a cure for short sight. 

The temple which gives such a felidtous name to the 
village is dedicated to Varadat^ya SvamI, ‘the granter of 
wishes,* one of the narres of Vishnu. A .Tain inscription 
chronicles iu erection by Chilet» Deva Rtlla, who, as we 
have seen, used in this building the material brought from 
the demolished Jain basti of Varumu 

The outside of the temple has little of interest beyond 
antiquity. The Interior no no;>Hindu is permitted to 
explore. 

Though recent researches by the Archteoloeical 
Department endorse this account of the origin of the 
temple and tank, Dr. Buchanan, who visited the place in 
1800, gives a different one. He aysi ‘ This temple was 
built by Doda Deva Raja. This person was a natural soa 
of Krishna lUya. the Curtur [Rija] of Mysore, and held 
the office of Dalawai between forty and fifty years. This 
village was bis favourite retreat, and beaides the temple 
he built a fine lank.* 

Dr. Buchanan describes the country round as well 
cultivated end supplied with small fanlca j growing in the 
enclosed fiekla were palms, sugar-cane and betel-leaf. 
The people, not long before his visit, had suffered greatly 
from the depredations of the LambSdis. 

Piue the pride of the townsfolk In their lank and 
temple, by far the most Interesting objects In the place 
are at the very entrance. A group of m&stikah and 
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virakals^y^xj well and deaily carved, but terribly 
neglecJed— ssuikI, or lean, or lie, trodden upon or nearly 
buried, close by a tiny temple. In front of this is a cjiieer 
lotus post, used, the villagers explained, to throw water 
over when ratifying a vow or gift: no grant of land 
being valid without this ceremonial ponriiig of water. 

As long ago as a.d. 247 Varakodu wan no ^^^eAn 
vill^. It was granted as a truly regal reward to the 
victor in one of the Great Disputatious, so popular in 
those days. Mr. Rice quotes the Tamil grant,^ wliicU 
recorcU that a Buddhist dispuUnt, named Vadimadaga* 
jendra, in the pride of bis learning, affixed (Hke Luther 
at Wittenberg) to the Talakadu palace door a challenge, 
asserting his claim to the foremost place amongst doctors 
of law and logic. He was opposed by a Brahmin, 
Madhava*bhatia, who proved, in the presence of King 
Hart (or Ari Vanna) and his court, the existence (which 
the Buddhist denied) of the soul: ‘ and with the elephant 
goad of his speeds caused Gajendra (the elephant) to 
crouch, vanquished’. The delighted king of Talaiadu 
conferred on the Brahmin conqueror the title of Vadibha* 
simha (a Hon to the elephant disputant), and with it tlie 
ridi village of Varakodh. 

* Indian Avti^UAry. VIII, p. ilZ- 
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FESTIVALS: DASARA, ROYAL BIRTHDAYS. 

GOKULASTAMI 

THE i:^ASARA ESS'iTVAL 

Thc Dfisfirft ((/rtf, teii; rai, oight), or Navaratri (nine 
nighu), aucording to varialiuiia in the Hindu caleiKbr, 
an eight, nine or ten days' festival.' It has from time 
iiDmemoiial been celebrated yearly in September— 
October throughout India; and in no part more joyously, 
more reverently, more magnificently, than in Mysore. 

The sha^traic rules, extending to hundreds, are 
scrupulously observed. From His Highness, who offers 
^ja to his jewelled throne, down to the sweeper, who 
worships his basket and broom, and the little child who 
nukes obeisance and o/Terings to primer, slate and toy, 
every devout Hindu performs the prescribed acta of 
devotion. These are done in order to ward off baneful 
infiuences and to secore prosperity to the Slate and to 
individuals. 

In many Brahmin families the whole Of the JZaniayana 
is read through. The homes of the people ore all newly 
whitC' or coloui'>wa^ied, and adorned with strings of 
mango leaves and with elaborate rangSli patterns, traced 
by the clever fingers of women and girla in rice powder 
before the thresholds Of their hottses. In several homes 
most fascinating exhihitiona of models are held; models 

^ AnotLer suggested derivailAn fi from the SaiukHt SathA = 10, 
ftud hixra = taking away. That k, tba tatdog away of the uu aim. 
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of prajslically aJl ih« objects used in everyday life. Many 
of these are made of siWer, brass, ivoiy, and sandalwcwd; 
some are cleverly cut by the ladies of the house oat of 
the chaJk sticks nsed od blackboards. Dolls, dressed 
in the unrivalled Indian tarit and heavily je^velle(l, are 
displayed. 

In a palatial house io Uie fort, now demolished, 
beloufiisg to the hereditary commanders*iu-chief of 
Mysore, several large rooms were filled every Dasara 
with thousands of exhibits. They were set out with 
amazing patience, ingenuity and taste by the ladies of the 
family. One room, for instance, was arranged to show 
the source and course of the river Kiveri. Forests 
with Their denizens—elephants, l^ers, deers, snakes and 
monkeys; paddy lands, waterfalls, and sacred bathing 
places were displayed as in a glorified kindergarten. 
Other rooms showed miDiature shops, hundreds of tbem. 
—with tiny models of traders and of goods. Every 
variety of grain sold in Mysore, every shape of pot, every 
kind of cotton and of cloth, of ssUk and brocade. In 
other rooms were hospital wards, railway stations, drciises 
and games; rooms thronged wiiJi thrilled and excited 
young visitors, 

In another, a Brahmin house, the yfiia,m&ni (house 
mistress) has lier^^elf made exquisite models, of houses, 
shops and furniture. The streets and houses she ilUv 
mines with miniatare elecbic light. 

No one visiting Mysore during Dasara should fail to 
get an introduction to one or more hou.ses where this 
wonderfol display may be seen, The hostesses keep 
open house for an hour or two every morning and 
evening, and welcome (lady) friends of their friends. 
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Thb Wok8hi:p 

A full accourit of the ceremonies would require A voluuie. 
Very briefly they tney be summed up as follows : 

1 . Redtalion, by Brahiiiius, versed in the VedaSy 
of the appointed sacred passa^. 

2 . Worslup of Gaocsha. 

3. Worship (by sacrifice and recitations of mystic 
texts) of the goddess Dfirga or KaK, nianifextwl in Mysore 
m Sri Chlmundesvari- 

I, (ceremonial oiMxtlhijig). 

S. /^oHlvnad/ioraj/a. His Highness, making a vow lo 
observe the preHuribed ceremonies, tics a silk thread on 
his right wrist and wears It for nine days. 

6 - PA?a is made to the seff/, the durbar hall, the nine 
placets aod the historic throne. 

7. The tbroue is ascended and the durbar opens. 

8 - The Stale sword, having been worshipped, Is placed 
beside His Highness on the throne. 

9. Offerings, sent from the various religious ntaih, 
are presented to the Maharaja. And offerings of 'phala 
fHontr^shais' are made by Bi’ahinin priests and pandits. 
Then, led by the Dewan, the durbiris (who are the chief 
officers of the State and of the armymunicipal coun* 
tailors, leading dtizeoa, et&), present mugrt and nagar, 
which His Highness touches aod remits. 

10 . The troops fire a three tiines- 

II . The procession, blessing and aalutadon of the 
sacred horse and sacred elephant. 

(The handsome cream^oloured State horse, his tail 
stained in raiubow hues, possessed of the twelve sacred 
marks and curia, wearing a jJmU Of golden net, knee-capa 
and anklets of gold embroidered velvet, is ‘ haroessed 
with jewels'. His desire to race and prance is with no 
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little Oifficnlty restrained by his attendants^ and he is 
preceded by a guard of honour. He is followed by ilie 
stately sacred elephant, adorned from task to tail, ac- 
«mpamed by his four huge understudies and tlieir guard. 
Twice daily, during Dasara (about 8 a.m. ami 5 p.m.), 
this litUe procession makes its way to specially ei-ected 
mttuiapas on the lake side. Here the sacred animals are 
garlanded and worshipped, or rather blessed, with waving 
incense aaid showers of flowers. 

Returning to the palace they approach and salute tlie 
Ruler. The horse kneels and places his bead on the 
ground, the elephant raises his trunk and trumpets.) 

13, The durteris, having been garlanded and present¬ 
ed with pan mPSri, leave the hall, which is then closed 
and prepared for 

13. The Queens’ durber, when the royal ladies ami 
their attendants are received, pay their homage, and 
depart. 

14. The Dewan and a few chief officers of State pajsa 
in front of the throne and receive praendA of flowers 
from His Highness, 

15. The Maharaja descends from the throne, and, in 
the aanina, offers ariki to the goddess. 

During the durbars bands play Eastern and Westeru 
muac. Jetiis wrestle, and various feats of arras or physical 
drills with dumbbells, flags, torches, etc., are performed 
by troops or by palace peons or Boy Scouts. These 
entertainments are echoes, greatly refined, of Car*off days 
and ways. 

Early In the seventeenth century, when Shakespeare was 
being newly played in England, Raja Wadiyar of Mysore,^ 

• Siy ihft Anttals. Other autwrick* say tb© ceremonies were 
re-iBtrtducea by Kanthlrava Narasa RSja Wadiyar. 
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sittinc pruiic]!y on W» new*foijad ivory throne, revived 
and elaborated the Dasara ceremonies. We have many 
lengthy aocounta of Dasara displays in Haidar All aud 
Tips StilUta’s times, sanctione*! and witnessed by them, 
though merely as spectatoit. Kirmani gives vivid ones 
nf the fighting of ntags, fierce attacks of buffaloes, 
' charges of elephants fiks moimtaina on each other,' 
boxing, wrestling and fireworks. 

The cereiTKiniex in the courtyard, outside tlie palace, 
vary slightly on different days, and to most visitors the 
Inxt two arc the most thrilling in a week of thrills. About 
$.30 fi.m. on the ninth day the Maharaja blcwws (frotn a 
Hpedal mautapa, ereotecl at the elephant gate of the 
palace) the aaured horse, sacred elephant. State arms, 
carriages, cars, cows and horses. This age<)id ceremony, 
brilliant and dignified, following traditions laid down 
centuries ago, sboukl on no account be mi^bed. Invited 
gnesta are seated in the iein, and excellent arrangements 
are also made for those who have not apedal iovitationi^ 
The great courtyard is filled with tioops and bands, with 
the decorated elephants, horses, cows, cars and carnages 
waiting to pa^s His Highness. AU around are masaes of 
people, an incredible, innumerable tliro:^; orderly and 
joyous, a lovely blase of cobur. 

Tee Buropeav 

The evening durtar on that day is attended by the 
Hon. the British Resident, European guests, and cliief 
officers of State. The Resident arrives (and leaves) in a 
State cai'iiage, drawn by four horses, with postilions and 
outriders, and is accompanied by troops. 

He eaters the durbar ball at the same time as the 
Maharaja, to the blare of trumpets, the calling Of His 
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H^hnsss's m^iiy titles, the whirlij^ of the silkea baaaer» 
'In 3 right-hand spiral’ by the Jd&svSdave, and then sits 
on a golden chair, immediately to the right of the throne. 
H.H. the Yfivareja, when in Mysoroi occupies another' 
golden chair, close to his brother’s left hand 

'I'he European guests, as their names are called, pass 
in front of the throne (bowing to Che Maliamja .'md the 
Vuvar^} to seats on His Highness’s right band. Ac the 
close of the durbar, after the Resident has received flowers 
from the Deivan. the guests rise when the men have been 
garlanded by palace offidaJs. The ladles, as they egain 
pass the throne, receive a bouquet from the hajids of 
His Highness. 

Just befc4e the dose, fireworks end an eotertaininenc, 
consisting chiefly of feats of arms, drills or musical rides 
by the cavalry, and by wrestling, which experts pronounce 
to be extremely clever, fought by ‘light crouched men, 
dancing ritually like inspired leopards’, It is certainly 
less horrible to watch than tbe wrestling described by 
Colonel Wilks as an integral part Of the Dasara celebra¬ 
tions, Tbe antagonists used a weapon (of which we saw 
several examples in the palace armoury), somethii^g like 
tbe castus used in Roman games, but made of buffalo 
hornJ 

The scene beggars description. As a mere study in 
lights it is entrancing. Summer lightning, the ten days' 
moon, torches and fireworks light up tbe gleam of jewels, 
the decoiutions of the offlcera, the dresses of the women 
guests, the marvellous. coloutit^ and decoration of the 
durbar hall. Added to these are tbe thousands of 
electric lights, Two, of 2,000 caodlepower each, play 


* The Ifistory of Mysaor. p. 52. 
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directly on HI$ His'hness, m&ldng dearly visible to xht 
assembled masses of his aubjeebt their Mabaraja, a blase 
of jewels on his gold and silver tbrooe. 

An interesting description of an evening durbar in the 
Mysore palace, in 1822, is given by the i^ev. E. Hoole, 
who was preeent and greatly * impressed by the splendour 
and magsificeuce'. 

*I Iiastenecl’, he says, 'to the Kesidency Qt Mysore, 
and joined the party of ladies and gentlemen already 
assembled there. . . . H.H. the Rajah’s carriages, accom- 
paahed by elephants carrying immense tom-toms, and 
by numberless torch-bearers, were in readiness at the door 
to Convey us to the palace* 

' The darkness of the night, relieved by the light of the 
flambeaux, the sound of the music and tom-toms, and the 
bring of guns increased the imposing effect cl the pro- 
ueaaion. We fonnd the native military drawn up in front 

of the palace; a great number of elephants and hosts 
of dandog-women and of oOicera pecoliar to Hindoo 
courts. 

'We wem conducted upstairs to the galJeiy of a large 
apartment, ofiening with its full width to the area in front 
and crowded with itative attendants and visitors. In the 
centre of the gallery we found His Highness Kistnah 
Rajah Oodiaver, seated on his musHuii, or throne, a square 
couch of about two feet in height: he is a good-looking 
nan and appeared to be about 30 years of age. 

'The British visitors, both ladies and gentlemen, were 
successively presented by the Reddent, Mr. Cole, to His 
Highness, and shook hands with him, a ceremony which 
he performed in a hearty, good-bumouied manner; and 
then, (Eking our seats on chairs placed near the mtistiud, 
we gased on the splendour around and in the court below, 

12 
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while Mr. Cole and the Rajah conversecl in a language I 

cotdd not uodersiand. 

'The Resident then proceeded to adorn the person 
of the Rajah with rich presents from the Honourable 
Company—o£ cloths, shawls aajd jewellery ; which were 
successively taken off end carefully prejicrved by the 
attendants who stood behind the Rajah. 

'His Highness then directed hia BriCLsh visitoi'a to be 
adorned with gavlanda of sweet-scented flowers, wbicb 
was accoidingly done to each of us by his servanCs- 

‘At intervals a powerful voice was heard beneath the 
gallery ... a herald proclaiming the royal descent, 
lilies and dignities of his sovereign, An infant child of 
the Rajah, covered with jewels of imiuense value, was 
presented Co us. 

'At leogtb we took leave of His Highness, again shaking 
him by the band, and retired to an apartment of the 
palace, where a splendid table was set for us. At the 
dessert, after dinner, there was a profusion of ices and of 
English preserves and jellies. 

' During the whole of our repast a female dancer of 
superior elegance and grace, attired in the usual costume 
but with the addition of a girdle about her waist, broad 
as a ribbon and apparently of solid gold, performed the 
native dances. 

'After rising from the table we were taken through 
the palace. The more costly of its furniture and orna¬ 
ments are of English manufacture. In the roost splendid 
apartment we found a holy Hindoo Saiiyasi seated. . . . 
From this apartment a door was opened into another, to 
give ns a sight of the sacred cattle kept by the Rajah. 
They were large, while animals, and appeared in very 
good condition. The whole esUblisbment presented 
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aa CKld Tnfxtnre of Hindoo peculiarities a5»d European 
jTDprovements-’ 

VlJAYADAeAMl 

Navaratri, the nine Digits, are ended, and the great day 
of Victory dawns. 

About 9 R.m. tlie Maharaja, after prescribed ceremonies, 
rides on the State charger from the palace inner to the 
outer courtyard, and sits on the Bbadilsanam (the 
' auspidoiis thixwe,' nsed for minor ceremoales), under a 
canopy with royaJ insignia. He again offers pufa to the 
Slate amrs, and speeds them, accompanied by the sacred 
horse and elephant and some troops, on their way to the 
Banni Manlapa. where they await his atrivaJ in the 
evening. Then, for about two hours, His Highness pre¬ 
sides over various feats of arms. 

ThS PfiOClSStOK 

^Andcot symbolfti wiihmit vh^b the vulgar would be 
Qonsuioifi of oothing beyODd ntelr ov?a petty waats • • • 
aad never rise to tbe senM of comnuetty ia r?ligioB and 
law. There b(is been oo great people without prvcvswns. 
awl the nan who tbiohshiioMlf coo wise to be moved by 
them to acythieg but contempt, le like tbe puddle that 
was proud of stondmg alone while tbe river roshed by.' 

Rovtola, by GscHtoa £uot. 

About 4 p,ra. the royal salute of 21 guns, a fanfare of 
trnmpets, and the strains of the Mysore National Anthem 
herald the start of the Jcatra-YSlra, the march for 
conquest, from the palace. 

Preceded by motmtecl aides, sirdars and officials and 
many troops, the Maharaja, accompanied by H.H. the 
Yuvarija or by Prince Jaya Chirurajeadfa Wadiyar, rides, 
ia a golden howdah, on the ambSrl elephant. 

This splendid animal rivals his royal master in hia 
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gorgeous gold'embroidered robes. Round him swii^ 
massive chains, aoklels and bells of silver, pendants, 
tassels and ropes o£ pearls. Wherever on the huge 
creatcre these trappings leave an unadoroed space, it is 
covered with bosses of pure gold or with wonderful 
paintings. His trunk Is a portable art gallery of blue and 
white, red and yellow ambesqoes. The vanity of the 
elephants is a most amusiog thing, for they appear so 
consdouB and so proud of thdr decorations lliat they 
refuse to 'process’ at any but a slow and stately pace, 
swaying from side to side, as if to allow the roadside 
crowds an unhurried view of their magnificence. 

The route leads through the north gate of the fort, 
past the lovely marble statue of His Highnesses father, 
Sd Chimareiendra Wadiyar X, through the Doddapetta 
^main bazaar street) to the new Review Ground and the 
BariKi Maniapd at Cole's Gsideas. 

The procession, usually over a mile long, includes 
several pairs of elephants and camels in all their wax* 
paint; fife and drum and other palace bands; the 
Imperial Service cavalry, Sute cavalry and infantry, 
the bodyguard and house troops.* 

Very proudly the Mysore cavalry march past. And 
proud they well may be. Exalted personages, who have 
seen every other Indian State 'foiiushed and polished to 
the utmost,' dedai’e that these horses, glossy and highly 
mettled, surpass all others in condition. And the 
cavalry’s martiaJ record is no mean one—is, indeed, 
famous. Four years after the Etestoration Colonel 
Wellesley writes to the Govemor*GeneTal: ‘ I have 
frequently had occasion to mention to Your Exoelleocy 


’ For a Ml liM and Mdar of the procesaloQ see Appeadbt IV. 
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Tto services of the Mysore Horse, wbidi I foaod npon 
every occasion to be of the greatest rise. I attribute the 
alacrity and cordisliLy with which their services were 
aftoirie<1, the regularity of the troops, the strict obedience 
to orders, and the cooaeqitent dependence which I could 
place upon them, to the roeasure^ takers by the Guvera- 
ment of Mysore to ensure their regtibr iwymenr and to 
the excellent character and disposition of their com* 
mancler, Bi«hfwii>ah Pundit.' ‘ 

Sir John Malcolm, who cojnmnndcd them at the battle 
of Mahidporc, speaka of * the cffiuency of tlte Mysore 
Horse, which served through the cami>ais:nK of 18J 7 and 
1318 in the countries of Malva aivil Rfdputana with as 
much seal, fidelity and gnllaniry as they had before 
displayed in the Dehkan during the Mabratta wars 
of 1803’.* 

In the Great War the Mysore Imperial Service Lancers 
djd vaJjantly, and on their return won the following 
encomium from their Ruler:' 1 am proud of your achieve* 
rscnts in the field. Vour disdpline and spirit were 
throughout the campaign excellent, and 1 congratulate 
you on the splendid manner in which you acquitted 
yourselves at the front and upheld Mysore’s martial 
Cmditions.’^ 

Near the State elephant are the Shalavjallas, or bearers 
of the ehamras (bayonci>polnted spear's surrounded by 
ta8sel]e<1 and flagged fly^wbisks), State umbrelies, UdSs- 
mdave (men who throw up and twirl the silken banners). 
All these introduce end heighten the truly Oriental note. 


* Mysort State Fepers. II, 731. 

* ^sarc State Rapers, IV, 404. 

' Speeches by His Highness, VoJ.!, J67. 
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Then cojsss aa enoriiious elephautKarriag^e, Ic which are 
seated ssi^eral yonn; Sirdara. Old aad new State ooachee, 
carriages and cars, break the line of troops; in them ride 
the State oifidals. 

Of very special inteiest are the Royal Insignia—large 
golden boeses^ engraved with 'heraldic’ designs, canied 
on silver poles by some 20 men on each side of the State 
elephant. These, mostly wrested from kings and palegnrs 
of long ago, inclnde-^ 

The Cbalukyan boar, the Chola and the Hoysala tiger, 
the Chera bow, the PSndyan fish, the Ganga elephant, the 
KadSmba Haouman, tlie lion of Sr! Oiamundesvari, the 
golden bull of the Ealachfiryas. Also tlie conch, discus, 
elephant goad, axe, makara {string of flowers), sharabha 
(eight-legged monster), sSivA (&tken banner), gamda 
(brahminy kite), horse and peacock. But above all, the 
spedal Mysore emblem, the Geinda^hsrnnda. This is the 
double>headed bird which holds in each beak and daw an 
elephant It was once the crest of the Chllukya, Hoysala 
and Vi^yanBgar chiefs. It is said to have occurred as an 
emblem in Kittiie sculpture more than 3,000 years ago. 
Now, with its Sanskrit motto, proclaiming, ’ With justice 
I role Mysore,’ it is the State's chief cj-est. 

One can hardly look on these standards without a 
thrflL What the Union Jack—that piece of glazed cotton, 
to defend which, as Carlyle says, thousands of miliions 
of men have been shot and sabred into crow’s meat—is 
to us, these emblems have been and are to the Mysorean. 
Men of many castes, creeds and dimes have, tlirough the 
centuries, given life and liberty to defend these weird 
animals—as qneer as oar heraldic beasts—or to wrest 
them from their holders for their own ovei‘*loi'ds. And 
behind the golden glory of the ensigns was a more terrible 
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fate than tlifit of men wbo in the heat of battle flung 
themselvee on their adversaries* swords; the fate of 
widows who, williDgly or unwillingly, went to a death, 
the very thought of which ARs US with shuddering horror, 
oii their husband’s funeral pyre. 

A few families and individuals have tlie special pri¬ 
vilege of offering the Mahantja fruit and flowei? at 
ftppoiated places along the route. (One is just opposite 
the ISngliah Club.) These are handed up, at the end Of 
a long silver pole, on a silver tray to His Highness, who 
touclies the tray and takes the flowers. 

The people, radiating cheerhilnesa, are massed every¬ 
where. All trees, itear the beflagged and <lecorated route, 
bear a load of human hjossoms. Specially erected stands 
seat hundreds of women and children, who also crowd 
every roof, doorway and window, forming with their big, 
bright eyes and gleaming, colourful saris a more decora¬ 
tive scheme than the flags and carpets fluog over balcony 
and raJliog. All along the way showers of rose and 
jasmine leaves testify to the delight which subjects and 
visitors feel at an opportunity of showing something of 
the love and admiration His Highness inspires. Behind 
the jmceasion the people dose iu and surge prismatlcally 
after it. 

Taa Rfvibw 

At CoIe*s Gardens visitors should notice the avenue 
of bananas, ’planted’ that morning, one tree for each 
elephant, sad how, in atrict order, as the huge beasts 
reach the gardens, each pulls up and enjoys his boruv' 
6mehe. Notice, too, the Clever way in which an attendant 
elephant sidles up to and supports the State one, on the 
opposite side to that down which, on a gold or scarlet 
ladder, the Maharaja descends. 
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A few feet to tbe south of the Cole’s Park bungalow, 
and sorrounded by a stooe platform, is tbe sacred sdmi 
or hamti tree {P>f>sopis spuegera). ‘ Its wood is used to 
generate, by friction, artitidal fire, It symbolises concen¬ 
trated energy, geneiated by a life of selfless activity, purity 
and love. It also typifies purity of mind.*' 

After His Highjiess has revie^ved the troops he enters 
an oratory, fitted up in tbe building, and offers savd-pufa ; 
gives a prAsada of some of the sacred sami leaves to tl)e 
Dewan and chief officials, and then remounts the elephanL 
The procession, now jUnminatecl by electric, naphtha and 
oil torches and fireworks, returns to the palace about 
9.30 p.m. Here a short durbar concludes tbe long day's 
ceremonies, 

No one can appreciate tbe Basara festival who does not 
realise that it is, from beginning to end, a religions feast; 
that every part of it la symbolical of the fight of right 
against wrong; of tbe subdual of the passions; of propitia* 
tlon and of worahip. 

His Highness, who, as a man, worships the throne, 
ascends it as tbe representatlve-~so long as he wears the 
kofikAiut^Xo his people of tbe deity. And it is believed 
that an aura of purity, iovisiUe to tlie naked eye, surrounds 
him for that rime.* 

During the ten days until the surt of the procession the 
Maharaja never leaves the palace. 

The Dasara celebrations are accompanied by most 
tbotghtful and generous hospitality. Tbe Resident and 
bis party, commanding officers from Bangalore, Madras 
and Hyderabad; polo playere and sportsmen from all 

' Ur. R. RaisakrishiiA Rao, The Journal of the Mysore Mythic 
Society, XI. 4. 

• Ibid., XI, 4. 
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0 w India are invitsfl to Government Hotise, where extra 
accominodalioQ is pmvided in a double avenue of tents. 

Races, polo matches, sports and picnics, entertajornenta, 
siShtseeins:, tuv;l visits to the Dasara Exhibition crowd the 
days. Visfltorx (and many rettifn, never satiated, year after 
year)c.‘irry away golden memones of cbia Mysore fairyland. 
Memories of xtately ceren^oniaI> of magnificent pag^nts 
and of the dicnity end courtesy of those who caJee pari in 
them; of the admiretion and devotion which the Maharaja'a 
character and rule exact from all, and of the many ways 
in which Mysoreans give expre.s.sioii to their love and 
loyalty. 

IHH BIR'1«DAY OP HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
The date of the Birthday, calculated according to the 
English calendar, is June 4th, calculated by the Hindu 
culendar, it may fall on any <lay within a lunar month of 
that date. 

A salute, the nmuher of guns announcing His High' 
ness’s age, k hred at 7 a.tn. ChirbarM are held for four 
or five dayH. A procesaion, in which the Maharaja rides 
a State charger through the city to Government House, 
almost rivals tlie Dasara procesuon In length and 
splendour. At Government House His Highness receives 
the congratulations ol his invited guests, and reviews the 
troops on the adjacent parade ground, which is illumioaCed 
by thousands of electric lights. 

During the Birthday week races and polo matches take 
place, and amilar arrangements for guests, and enteitalQ- 
ments for the people, make the Birthday week little leas 
of a national festival than the DasarA 
Another most picturesque and charming ceremouy is 
the 
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BIRTHDAY PROCESSION OF PRINCE JAVA CHAMA- 
RAJSNDRA WADIVAR, 

the son o£ the Yuvarija, It usually falls in July. 

The young Prince's name of Jaya (Victory) was given 
in commemoi’ation of the very auspidons hour of bis 
birth. He was ushered into Che world as the guns were 
actually aonoundng the victoiy of the Allies ijj the Great 
War. 

The last occasion was unforgettably beautiful. The 
little Prince, he was only hve, rode the exdled Dandng 
Pony as easily and unconcernedly as if he were in an 
armchair, and oonlinually acknowledged the sndaiiiatioas 
of tbe crowd. He was accompanied by liis yonnger sister, 
a lovely child, also on horseback. Both were esquisitely 
dressed and covered with jewels. The procession left tbe 
palace about 6 p.m. and proceeded ronnd the inside of the 
fort, sloping at tbe three priocipal temples. At these 
the little Prince and Princess dismounted, offered puja 
and received rnang^alaraiK 

The scene, recailing the Arabian Nights and mediseval 
court pageantry, was touchingly and extremely beautiful. 

GOKULASTAUI 

One more annual processJon^quaint end interesting- 
should be seen. It also circles the fort (usually for seven 
days in August), and commemorates the barth and escape 
of the baby Krishna and his childhood among the 
cowherds. 

Tbe place of honour is assigned to a scoi'e or so of 
sacred cows. They are headed by two cows, the venerable 
Lakshmi, mother of 18 understudies, and ber heiress and 
elder daughter. ‘ Heiress * truly, for to these ladies belong 
honours and dignities innumerable. They wear chains of 
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gold, ropes of pearls, ikuUs of cloth of silver. Their head- 
bands blaze with enomioua rubies and diamonds. Their 
garlands ore of jasmine. 

The processions start £ 1*010 tlie elephant gate 0 ! the 
palace each evening about 6.30 p.m. They are led by 
gorgeoudy caparisoned elephants^ by caioels, cavalry, 
household troops, bands, priests and palace oi^dals, and 
are accompanied by OhaUwallfts, standard bearers, torch- 
and electiic-Ught beard's, ibe sacred horse and his com¬ 
panions, and by repi’esentatinns at gods and goddesses. 

Slielicrod by the royal umbi'ellas—each cow followed 
by two sepoys with loaded guns and dmwo swords, and 
led by her hereditary .'itteudaQt-'the sacred animals pace 
proudly on their way. 

On the last evening the pi’ocession often endrdos the 
outside of the fort walls, or, at any rate, the weetero and 
northern portions of the walls. 

A large part of the wall of the Ruxg' MaMSi, in the 
Jagan Mohun Palace, is covered with crude paintii^S 
(executed nearly a hundred years ago) of eight of these 
sacred cows, with their successors. 
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HOTELS, CONVEYAJ^CES, CHURCHES, 
SHOPS, ETC. 

HOTliLS 

Hotel MetJopSle, near the Si&tion. CarUon Hotel and 
Savoy Hotel, near the Post Office. 

CONVEYANCES FOR HIRE 

Cars. The Hotel MetropSle; Messrs. K. R, Brothers; 
The Silver Jubilee Seme*; and many Others. 

Charge. Pive-sealers, first hour, its. S j halt-day, 
Rs. 12-8 ; whole day, Rs. 25; within muuidpal limits. 
Eight annaa a mile outside municipal limits. Or by 
arrangement. 

Busss. There are many, of which the Yadugiri Bus 
Service and tb* ChSmundl Bus Service have been found 
reliable. 

Char/e. By day or distance. About 3 annaa a mile for 
' private' buses, fw parties of 24 or less. 

Sfar//ug PloKiu For cars and buses. Near the Silver 
Jubilee Clock Tower and the Railway Station. 

Pony Tongas. (For short distances.) Charge. Ten 
annas the first hour, end six annas each following boar 
before dark. 

CHURCH SERVICES ON SUNDAYS 

St. BARTHOtOMBW's Chuech (Anglian). Holy cele¬ 
bration (when the chaplain is in readence), 8.30 a.m. 
Evensong (regularly), 6.30 p.m. 

St. Joseph’s Cstnaca (Roman Catholic). Low mass, 
6 a.m. High mass, 8 a.m. Benediction. 4 p.m. 

CONVBNT CfiAPBL (Roman Catholic). Mass. 7 a.oi. 
Benediction, 6 p.m. 
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Wbslbyan Church. Mormng* service (ICanarese), 
8 8.03.; afteruoon semce, 4 pm Evening service 
(Eogllsh)i 6 p.tn. 

ROYAL RESIDENCES 

The Palace; The Jagan Mohun Mahal (enbance, 2 as., 
8 to 11 a.m. and 3 to 5 p.ui.); The LaJita Mahal; The 
Lokaranjan or Summer Palace; The Chamundi 

Bungalow; Mansion of H.H. tbe Yovaraja^ Chamundi 
Vihar; Mansion of the Princess Cheluvajoinmanoi' 
yavani, Cb^avamba Villa; Maosion of the Rajkumir 
C. Uesar^ Urs, Kai’anji Mansion: Mansion of tbe Raj- 
komlri Lilavataotmanniyavanj, Jayalakshmutanni Vj]i& 

Application for permits to view tbe Palace and the 
Laltia Mahal should be made, stadog the number in the 
part 7 and the time of the vial, to tbe Husur Secretary to 
H3, the Maharaja, The Palace. 

PALACE ESTABLISHMENT 

The Zoobgical Gai'dens; The Stables; The Garage. 
I-alitidri; The Royal Tombs; The Racecourse; Madhu- 
vana Gardena; Tbe Palace Offices, Store Offices, etc. 

PARKS 

The People’s Piirk; The Cureon Park; The Gordon 
Park; The Nishet Bagh, ox The Garden of Gladness; 
The Jevan*RIyan*Kere Park; The New Park on the 
Siyaji Rao Road ; The Narasimbarajendra Boulevai’d. 

PHILANTHROPIC AND CIVIC 

KospiTALa. Sri Rrishnarijendra Hospital; Sri Vani- 
vilasa Women's Hospital; Princess Rrisbnaiammanni 
Tuberculosis Hospital; Wesleyan Mission Holdsworlh 
Memorial Hospiial; Tbe Isolation Hospital; four 
Aynrvddic and UnSM hospitals. 

The visiting hours of all these hospitals are from 5 to 
7 p.m. Other times by arrangement with the R.M.O. of 
each hospital. 
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Four Infant Wbljars Cbntsss. In tlie Devarij 
Markot: (he Savar Une$; oear (he Elephant Lines; and 
in Karunapura. 

H0MB5» Etc. Wesleyan Mission Girls’ Home, Kazara- 
bad; The Abalasrama and Anathaiaya; The Home for 
the A^, YelwSl Road. 

Civic, 'fhe Law Courts; The Rangacharlu Memonal 
Hall; The Public Offices, or District The 

Municipal Offices. 

BDUCATIONAL 

The University, iocluding; the Maharani’s College for 
Women; two S^krit Colleg:es; Government Tmining 
Colleges for Men and for Women (the latter in Lakxhnii* 
puituu); The Mabawui’s High .School lor Girls; The 
Government Institution for tl« Blind, Deaf and Dumb; 
The Wesleyan Mission and four other High Schools fur 
Boys; Tl)e Wesleyan MiMion Victoria Girls’ School; 
The Convent School: The Jain Boarding School; The 
Ayurvedic Medical School. 

INDUSTRIAL 

The CbSmarajendra Technical Institute; The Govern¬ 
ment Sandalwood Factory; The Government Sericulture 
Farm; The Wesleyan Mission Printing Press; The Jail 
(carpentry, carpet-maMng. etc.); The Krisbna^iendra 
Silk and Cotton Mills. 

COMMERCIAL 

The Bank of Mysore, and several others; chemists, 
grocers, dealers in silk, woollen »id cotton goods, sbo^ 
makers, on the 8iyaji Rao Road (near the Market), 
also in the DoddapeUa nnd Statue Square; brasa and 
silver in the Doddapetta; books and stationeiy at the 
Wealeyao Mission Publishing House (near Government 
House), i^ao in shops in the Lansdowne Bazaar; photo¬ 
graphic good^cameras, plates, films and photo postcards 
—at the studio of Messrs. A. V. Varadacharlu & Son, 
photographic artists, near the Post Office. 
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MYSORE SPECIALITIES 

Sand^wood carvins, inlaid ivory work, Chennapatn* 
coloured (l«qn«r) toys, beads, bows, etc. 

M ihe« may be found in the ChSniaraj'endm Techmcal 
losUtuie; and in some shops in and around the east cafe 
01 the Market. 

CLUBS 

A^tfdssiffa ealy os ihe gMst o( a fnor/tOer. 

United Service (European), i>fatue Square; Free- 
taasCMis, Statue Square; Tennis Qub (European), ntar 
Government House; Sri Vani VilSsa LedleK' Qnb, near 
Goyemment Hotise; Coamopolicaa (Indiana), near the 
Uoivepaty. 

CINEMAS AND THEATRES 

Royal House, 6.30 and 9.45 p.m.; KrisJjna 
nwaire, 630 and 9.40 p.m.; I.S. Cinema, 8.30 and 9 30 
p.sa .; The Uksbini Theatre, occasional perfermaaces. 


SCOUTS 

Fifty-four troops or pedes in the Mysore District A 
Vasudeva Rao, Esq., M.A., Assistant Organiaing Com¬ 
missioner, I-akshmipuram, Mysore. 


VISITORS^ BOOKS 

H.H. the Maharaja and the Maharani, C.!., at the Palace 
Offices, north entrance; H.H. the YCvareia, Chimundi 
Vilwr; the Third Princess, CheluvamtaVilaa; Rajkuiaar 

L. uesaraja Ura, Karanji Manaion; RSjkutnari LilSvat- 
amanniyavani, J5yaJakshminaniu VllSs; the Dewan of 
Mysore (when in Mysore), Lake View, YclwaJ Road. 
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REGULATIONS RELATING TO SHOOTING 
AND PISHING IN m'SORE 

SHWTING 

The {intUority for the ol ^n;e JiceciccK ix vostecl 
in the diKtriuC forest officsTK. an intiniale 

kDowledge of the jiuigleR they are able b> xupcrvixe tl^e 
giatne. 

The Mysore Game I-aws apply tr* all lands, wbelhcr 
public or iwivate, witWii the State. 

Shooting’ game without a iicence is alsiolutely i>r<)hibit- 
ed. Licence holders will receive* frucn time to timei 
instructions as to the number of game tlwy are aJlcjwe*! 
kill in ft calendar year. 

Usually only one tiger u)ay be killed.^ 

And only two bisons. four dutals. two sambhars. two 
barldng*deer or muntjac.* 

Either of these aulnials* once wounded, counts towards 
the above limit, whether brought to bag or not, 

Licence holders must not enter any forest without 
prevtauBly giving notice to the local forest official of tlieir 
Intention to shoot theieln, And they may camp only on 
SQch regular comping ground.*; in the foiest as may have 
been set apart by foi«st authorities, or indicated by a 
forest officer. 

The killing of monkeys, brahmin kites, parrots and 
song birds is absolutely prohibited. 

The kUliog or capture of birds with brightly coloured 
plumage, and of peafowl, is prohilnted. 

The killing and capture of antelope ia prohitnted in 
certain districts. 

‘ Nodficatiwi No. G. 13144, 300, F.T.; 179, 3S, 2 ; Ap. 30,192B. 

* Notiflcadoo Ko. J. 3399; March 1917. 
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It is pot lawful to kill haies or any description of 
feathered ^me (except duck and teaJ) between the I5tb 
of Much aod the l$t of Septeniber; or duck or teal 
between the 1st of May and the Ist of October. 

FetnaJea, macui’e or iounatoie, or the imoiature males 
of bison, sainbbar, antelope, ibex, or any variety of deer, 
may never be killed, nor any mature male aamhbar or 
spotted deer, if it U hornless, or if its boms are in velvet. 

No other game may be killed between the 15th of June 
and the 15th of October. 

The taking or destmctioo of the eggs of game bdrtls is 
absolutely prohibited. 

A licence is not Iraji&ferable, and is available only for 
one <al«adar year (when it may be renewed on payment 
of a fee). It most be shown on demaod by any aiithorieed 
auDiority, and must be delivered up at die expiration of 
the term for which it is held. 

PISHING 

The following acU are forbidden; The poisoning of 
water, The placing or throwing of dynarmte or other 
explosive in water. The use of nets, having a mesh of 
less than two inches in the case of perennial streams and 
of less than three inches and a qoarter in other caseR. 

Streams and lakee are closed during Uie sprawning 
season, which varies in different parts of the State. 

Fishing in water sources and reservoirs used to supply 
drinking water to cjdes and towns, is probllxted. 
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LIST OF THE MYSORE RAJAS,* THE HONOUR- 
ABLE THE BRITISH RESIDENTS IN MYSORE 
AND 'fHE DEWANS OK MYSORE 

MYSiJKK liAlAK 

The fonowing is the wiccesaion of the M ysoixj RSjas, 
according to Anmis, compiled in the pidnce: 

Yfidurfya, Vijaya .. ,. .. 13^9-1423 

Hire BetlaOa CbSmaraja WacTiyar I .. 1423-1458 
Tituuia Raja Wadiyar I ,, .. 14S8-1478 

Hire Chaoi^ia WatHyar II, Arberal .. 1478-2513 
Bettada Chamaraja Wadiysir III ., IS 13-1559 

Timma Raja Wadiyar II, Appanna .. 1552-1571 
Bo3a Chamaraja WacUyar IV _ 1571-1576 

Bettada Chimarlja Wadiyar V ., 1576-1578 

Raja W^iyar I .. .. ,. 1578-1617 

Chamafaja_ Wadiyar VI .. .. 1617-1637 

Immach Raja Wadiyar II .. ., 1637-1638 

RaradhiraKantbiraraNarosaRajfi Wadiyar 163^1659 
Dodda Deva Raja Wadiyar .. .. 1639--2672 

Chikka Deva Raja Wadiyar .. 1672-1704 

Kantbirava Wadiyar, MukarasodDambKing) 1704-1713 
Dodda I^bDarSja Wadiyar f,. .. 1713-1731 

Ch5mari^ Wadiyar VII .. 1731-1734 

Kriehuar^a Wadiyar II 1734-17S6 

Naoja Raja Waliyar.. .. .. 1768-1770 

Bettada Chimaraja Wadiyar VIII .. 1770-1776 

Khaaa Chliraraja Wadiyar IX .. 1776-1798 

Krishnaiija Wadiyar III .. ,. 1796-1868 

Chain ailjeodra Wadiyar X .. .. 1868-1894 

Kriabnarfija Wadiyar IV .. .. 1894 

The real mlers from 1761 to 1799 were Haidar AJi 
Khin (3761-1782) and Tipu SoJ^c (1782-1799). 
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BIUTISH RESIDENTS IN MYSORE 


(Temporary and Acting Resident are omitted. In 
some cases ^igbthoods were gives after the recipients 


had left Mysore.) 


Col. Sir Barry Close 

.. 1799 

Col Sir John Malcolm .. 

.. 1803 

Col. Mark Wilks 

.. 1805 

The Hod. ArCtnir Cole . . 

.. 1809 

Mr. J. Casamaijor 

.. 1825 

In 1831 CoraraissiODers were appointed in addition to 

RcsideuW: 


CoK J. Briggs. Senior Commlssioder 

.. 1831 

Col. N. W, Morrison. Commissioner 

.. 1834 

Sir Mark Ciibbon 

.. 1834 

Capt J. 8 . Praser, Resident 

.. 1834 

Major R. D. Stokes ,, 

.. 1836 

In 1843 the post of Resident was abolished until 1881; 
Sir Mark Cubbon remained as Commissioner until 

succeeded by: 


Mr. C. B. Sannders 

.. 1861 

Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, C.S.I. 

.. 1862 

Sir Richard Meade 

.. 1870 

Mr. R- A. Dalyell 

.. 1875 

RBSIDETfin 


Sir James Gordon 

.. 1881 

Sir JaineH Lyal! .. .. 

1883 

Sir Dennis ^tspatrick 

,. 1887 

General Sir Hairy Preadergast, V.C. 

.. 1887 

Col Sir Oliver St John 

.. 1889 

Genera] Sir Harry PreodergaHt, V.C. 

.. 1891 

Col. P. D. Henderson .. 

.. 1892 

Sir Wmiam Lee Warner 

.. 189.S 

Sir WilHarn Mackworth Yoting .. 

.. 1895 

Col. Sir Donald Robertson 

... 1896 

Mr. J. A. Crawford 

1899 

Sir J. A, BourdiDon 

.. 1903 

Mr. A. L. P. Tucker .. 

-. 1904 
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Lut of Raids, RtiiOenU, and Dewans 


Mr. A. WilKams 

.. 1905 

Sir StuArt M. Pra^fir 

.. 1905 

Mr. A. Williams 

.. 1907 

Sir Stuart M. Frasar 

.. 1907 

Lieut.-CoJ. Sir H. Daly.. 

.. 1910 

Mr. H, V. Cohb 

1916 

Sir W. P. Barton 

.. 1920 

Lieul.-CoJ. H. G. Knox . . 

.. 1921 

Sir W. P. Barton ., 

.. 1921 

Mr. A. N. I... Citer 

.. 1924 

Sir C C. Watson 

.. 1924 

Sir W. I’. Barton 

1924 

Mr. S. K. Pearx 

,, 192.S 

Mr. L. M. CiTJmp 

.. 1928 

Mr. S. E. PearK 

.. L928 

Major G- Loch 

1930 

Lieut.<^ol. R. J. C. Rnrke 

-- 1930 

l>BWAKti OF MYSORE 


My. R. S. Pnmiah 

.. 1799 

Bal5ji Rao -. 

1811 

,, Bahu Rao , 

-. 1812 

„ .SidcJai'Sji Urs 

.. 1817 

„ Babu Kao .. 

-. 1818 

Linparaj UrR 

.. 1821 

Babu Rao .. 

.. 1822 

Venkete Urs 

.. 1827 

►, C. Rang^charlo 

.. 1881 

Sir K. Sesbaclri Iyer .. 

.. 1883 

Mv. T. R. A. Thftinboo Chettiar' 

.. 1900 

Sir P, N. Kiisbna Mtirti 

.. 1901 

Sir V- P. Madhava Rao 

.. 1906 

Mr. T- Ananda Rao .. 

.. 1909 

Sir M. Vlsvesvariya 

-. 1913 

Sirdar Sir M. KluUrSj Urs 

., 1918 

Sir Albion Baneiji 

1922 

Amin-nl-moJk Sir Mirza M. Ismail 

.. 1926 


' Mr. T. R. A. Thamboo Ctietciar Actina X>ewan l^ve QnMa 
rrpiB 1^90-1901. 
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ORDER OP THE PROCESSION: 

VIJAYADASAMI day, DASARA, 192^ 

1. Camels. 

Z. Nishen (staodard) elephants (Jari aud Sada): 
signal flag; Palace Berr N.C.O. to conduct. 

3. Nowpatb elephants. 

4. Gun carriages. These do not accompany the I'etum 
precession from the Baum Mancapa. 

5. Zilio horses. 

6. Elephant chariot. 

7. The Mysore Horae. 

3. An eiepliant or camel with signal flag; Palace 
Barr N.C.O. to conduct. 

9. Detachment of the Mysore Lancers. 

10. Camel panchakaJssa carriage ; signal flag; Palace 
Barr N.C.O. to conduct. 

11. The Third Battalion, Mysore Infantry, with 
colours. 

13. Elephant tbakte ravan rvfth signal flag; Palace 
Barr N.C.O, to conduct. 

13. The First Battalion, Mysore Infantry, with colours. 

14. Signal flag on an elephant or camel: Palace 
Ban* N.C.O. to conduct, 

15. The Palace Barr Infantry with colours, and Ban* 
bagpipes. 

Id. Jai*nal-niahan and howdah eiepbaots; signal flag; 
Palace Barr N.C.O. to conduct. 

17. Three bollock panchakalasa carriages. 

18. Dala. 

19. His Highness's Bodyguard with cavalry bfind. 

20. An elephant or camel with s^al flag; Palace 
Barr N.C.O. to conduct 


Thi Order of the D^ara Proetstion 
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81. Stat« elephant 

oa-.-. t th® proc a &s i on tc 

?:* • .V T ' tbe Baooi Mantapa 

23. State award in the palanquin 

24. Exlra siena} flag;; g^opar to conduct. 

25. lospectorOcoersd of Police and the Deputy Com- 
luistdonet of Mysore, on horseback. 

26. DurbSris. 

27. Silver siu^os. 

28. BjukIh, T)ie I^Iace Band, the Volee, the Military 
and the Kaniadc Band by turns. Tl)e distance between 
the band playins ajid the remainios ones to be about 
20 feet 

29. The Palace lofaQtiy olficer, \vith baud signal 
flag or Hght. 

30. Staff officers (A.D.C’s.), about 30 feet from His 
Highness. 

31. Inaignia; Khas ZiUo and Rachewar (aimed peon^) 
alternately; Gaggri (spearmen, with bells on the spears); 
electric toTCli bearers (on the return journey only); 
Katbgevalas (outrunners, whcfse badge of off^ is a 
hooked stick}; Chopdars (mace bearer.'^); Chuwrl J odi 
(bearers of fans or fly-whisks); ChaCri (the roynl 
umbrella). These are on both of Hi» Highness. 

His HtGRNi%38 the Maharaja of Mvsorb on thb 
Audaki Elephant 


In front of His Highness are the Udaplie^pavade 
(large squares of rich silk, twirled up in a right hand 
s-piraJ as a sign of royalty) and the Kemba-Cbaojera (a 
long pole bearing a fan). 

32. Dressing boys. 

33. Surepana (Apthf^iri set, a large circular flat 
screen, a kestrol cr sun disc, denoting rank). 

34. Electric battery of six lights, with shades to throtv 
the light on the amtfiri elepliant. Only in the return 
procession. 

35. Hale Paildes (armed reiaioers). 

38. Volga (a band). 

37- Flower basket. 
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36< S^ces and personal servants of officers accompany- 
iitg: the procession. 

39. Standards of H.H/s Bodyguard, Mysore Lancers 
and Mysore Horse. 

40. His Highness's Body^ard. 

41. The Mysore Lancers. 

42. Kumki (assistajit or extra) elephants. 

43. State carriage. 

44. elephants (carrying two silver ketdednims). 
with nowpatb elephajita. 

45. Ambulance caiTiage, behind all the other carriages. 
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LIST OF BOOKS CONSULTED 

Ancitnt InHia. Hy Dr* S. KnHhaasranil Aiyanftar» U.A. 

Annuls ff Iht Mysort Hoyat F<omty. By Ur- B, RanvJcilBViDA 
Rntj, M.A. 

Asiahc AwiMi Jiegisier. 

EasUm Exp^nues. By Mr. I.ewin Bowrin Ji C.I.K. 

E^tg}'aphta Cnriwtiea. Mysore 1 atul U. By Mr. Lcwi'^ fike, 
C.I.R., M.K.A. 

GaztUcer of Mysort. By Mr. Latvia RJce, 

Indinn Art in Dtlhi. By Sir Geoi^e Watt. 
ffandPooii of Iks CUy of Myson, 191S. 

HisUny of Kfu^reu Literniure^ By the Rev. E. P. Rice, BA. 
Lifeia thsIndiOH CtvU Service. By Blr Evaa Maconocbje, K.CB.I. 
hTadras Mnnnal of the AdintHistroHoa. Vol. in. 

Mysore and Coorg, from the IfiscriPiloiis. By Hr. Levis Kke, 
C.I.E,, M.RA. 

Mysore Arcftfsologtcal fieports. 

Mysore SlaU Papers. Powr volumes. 

Speeches of MJf- the Mnkaraia of Mysore^ 

The Hiitcrry of fifysoor. By Col. Mark Wilks, 

The inftion EcoHomte ConSeretue Handbook, Mysore. 1929. 

The Journal of ike Pfysore Mythic Society, Bsoftalore. 

Travels w Indui, By* Lord ViJentlfi. 

Travels tn Mysore, Canara amt MalaPar. By Dr, Buebaiian. 
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